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When the Bells for Curfew Ring. 


When Curfew rings there comes a voice, 
: From out the clouds of Heaven, ; 
1 In tones of loving care and poise, . 
; At the closing hours of even ; § 
Che laborer has filled his hours 


Of toil in numbers well, 


A call to rest for wearied powers, 


Sean, 


When the watchman cries All’s weil 
Y 
j But is all well? Do old and young 

Y Welcome the Curfew chime, 

Yj, That calls to rest with ready tongue, 

Y; In joy and peace sublime, 

44; I! = When a rising generation dreams 

Of benefits to come, 

= And the lamp of hope casts brightening beams 
Y : On the sanctity of home? 

Yj} 
Vi - An hour when daily strifes are o'er, 

When may be laid aside 
The thoughts of troubled hearts and sore, 


Where faith and hope abide, 


In patient waiting for the time, 


= 
When the hand of God may bring 


= 
\ solace with the evening chime, 


When the bells for Curfew ring. 


Ah, how bright it looks 


Yy 3 The future! 

In public streams or quiet nooks, 
as Of mingled joys and woes, 
Wn As parents’ care and filial love 
a Fly forth on angel wing, 
uu i From earth to realms of life above 
Ne P When the bells for Curfew ring. 
‘Tears find an outlet in the eye 
From an overflowing well.— 
nh lh A fount of soul-life rarely dry, 
Nb Of blissful charm and spell ; 
In ripples now, in torrents then, 
From prophet, priest and king ; 
Alike in tender memories, when 


The bells for Curfew ring. 
—Clark W. Bryan in Springheld Republican. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 
[he Dawn of the Year. * 
For Every-day Service in the Home. 
the gale Opening year, A SERIES OF TWELVE Papers, FRESHLY CoNSIDEKED 
(anki AND CAREFULLY PREPARED B\ 
While looking at its prospects fair, 
d wish you coery blessing dear, 
) TITLES AND TREATMENT: 
Whose beauty haunts me everywhere: 
) a) ) ’ (2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
Hily heart goes out with throb of pain— 
> (3.) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
4 reseeching deep the heavens avove— Cl tims ; Court sy to and from Domestics. 
a ' (4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 
H oT Pee ings. 
Chat you may every gladness (5) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
AMith purest peace and smife of love | 
7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents 
a p j (8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
d (iS TOse that qreels the Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
ds your heart s love d sucel y KNowD, (9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
And like the apringtide rhythmic rune (10. ) Courtesies of Traveling ; Hotel Customs and Accommoda 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 
Che wort's that from your preserice flow: and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Aff lee = f th | (12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
dul than Lie Sell, Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
7 ) ) ) Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
All higher than the shy above a Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs 
Js fove my darling folils for me- CHAPTER X. 
0. WAY TO i 7 HAT our country people are more 
Within tite bingdom af hee Love [tae cars. addicted to traveling than any 
Bal others on the face of the earth is 
the + the generally admitted. It follows 
the poriais of the year— that, with our national independ- 
d wish Uoll plenitude of grace ence of character, our country- 
; women, breaking away from the 
flay all the world befriend Ou, dear, traditional restraints that hedge 
i about older peoples, are accus- 
Hind bless the reauty O} your tomed to take long journeys 


unattended by men. Observing, 


Pp 
Sot like at eventide, persistent, inquisitive, good-natured under discom- 


Like fender tones of coving dove fort, from the Andes to the Rocky mountains, they 
penetrate every fastness and eat their luncheons, 
Are you my soul's delight and pride with imperturbable sang-froid, under the very nose of 


(f f ( the Sphinx. 
te queen oF Ai my Neal can love: In no other situation is good breeding or the lack 


—William Brunton, of it so much in evidence as in traveling. Strident 
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tones, vulgar assumption, the pre-emption of the best 
places, bad table manners and showy dressing mark 
one who has no delicacy, either native or acquired. 

It must be said, however, that, carried away by 
high spirits, young people often unwittingly yet 
grievously offend the proprieties. A group of girls 
forget that they are in public and thoughtlessly grow 
boisterous. It is a pity, but mothers are often to 
blame. Rightly trained, a girl will instinctively shun 
such manifestations. It is chiefly of their elders 
that complaint is to be made. 

In traveling, the etiquette of dress should be rigor- 
ously observed. That is, nothing bright and glaring, 
save in a small bit of trimming, nothing flimsy and 
stringy, or light in color, should be donned by the 
traveler. Neither should there be a superfluity of 
frills, bows and those small accessories of the toilet 
that readily muss and catch the dust on the dress 
and wraps of those who take a journey lasting more 
than a few hours. For the exhibition of jewelry, the 
car and the steamer are the last places to be chosen. 
Equally so are rich silks and velvets. In these regards 
the fitness of things is so often violated that such 
rules cannot too often be insisted upon. 

When it can be afforded a tailor made frock is in 
the best taste for traveling. Plain or mixed stufis of 
a firm, fine texture, fashioned with a skirt not too full 
and short enough to clear the ground, with a shirt 
waist and basque, are serviceable and stylish. Waists 
may be changed, when occasion demands, from cotton 
to silk, when, without the basque, the frock assumes 
a more dressy appearance. Such a frock must be 
tailor-made and not an imitation. No ordinary dress 
maker can build one satisfactorily, and her work be- 
trays the ’prentice hand. One would better not at- 
tempt, for any well-fitting frock of the right color and 
texture will answer. 

Those who travel alone, with a trunk or two, and 
who are to be on the road over night, need wit, if not 
experience, to prevent being a nuisance to clerk or 
conductor. ‘The wise woman will have her luggage 
packed and labeled in time. Well gloved, booted 
and veiled, with a handbag and strap containing 
wraps and needfuls, she dispenses with “ big box, 
little box, bandbox and bundle.” She is sure to be 
at station or steamer in ample season to procure 
tickets and check baggage. Indeed, before starting, 
she has secured all possible information concerning 
the route and changes of transportation. If she has 
a lunch, that is placed in the shawl strap, in a box 
that can afterward be thrown away. 

If she does not patronize the Pullman car, the 
woman who deserves to be called a lady will not 
usurp two seats when other passengers are crowded. 
Neither will she, on the one hand, strike up intimacy 
with a fellow traveler, or assume a forbidding de- 
meanor if offered any courtesy, on the other. In 
brief, she exercises common sense and good feeling, 
which are other names for judgment and discretion. 
Many a young woman has been lured to ruin by per- 
mitting herself to become acquainted with persons of 


whose character and antecedents she knew nothing. 
Though it is not necessary to be prudish, that is far 
better than to run to the other extreme. 
**So anxiously some women seek for danger, 
In every courteous act of every stranger,” 

that they assume an air of hauteur at the offer of 
fruit or a magazine from a seat-mate. If agentleman 
offers to raise a window or to procure lunch at a stop- 
ping place, there is no reason why he should be treated 
like an escaped criminal. Neither is there reason 
why such an one should be garrulous or speak of any- 
thing beyond the incidents of the day. Where per- 
sons travel together on long excursions a greater de- 
gree of familiarity is a matter of course. Even then, 
unless it be made mutually desirable, the acquaint- 
ance should be dropped where it began. 

In the morning, on a sleeping car, a decent regard 
to the rights of others requires a traveler to be as 
brief as possible in the use of the dressing room. 
This rule is often broken, be it said with sorrow, but 
its observance is the touchstone of good manners. 

In journeying with friends, it is a breach of good 
manners to talk loud or assume in any way that 
freedom of action that is suitable for the home circle. 


“Tis the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.” 


And the possessors of such sometimes air them- 
selves ‘for the delectation of their hearers. Who has 
not been an unwilling listener to loud chatter made 
expressly for effect? Such persons often attend 
to details of the toilet, such as trimming the nails 
in public. 

A young woman may be the object of disagreeable 
attentions from one who is nota gentleman. In no 
case should she show fright. In a public conveyance 
there is no danger. That would only please the one 
who annoys. A dignified reserve will usually be 
sufficient. There is a way of looking over or through 
or around a person that chills and subdues. If this 
be not sufficient then an appeal to some elderly 
woman to allow the younger to remain in her society, 
will be discouragement. He will scarce presume to 
offend two women. Yet, where one is discreet this 
will not happen once in a lifetime. For men have a 
chivalry towards their countrywomen that obtains 
even among the unrefined. 

In crossing the ocean a traveler needs but little 
luggage in her stateroom. Good form requires her 
to have one good frock for dinner wear, whenever 
she is able to appear at dinner. Stunning toilets or 
a variety of clothes and a show of jewelry on ship- 
board, are not in good taste. 

Acquaintances are easily made ona voyage. But 
unless one finds that fellow passengers have mutual 
friends, or the parties are especially congenial, it is 
not incumbent upon her to continue the acquaintance 
afterwards. 

A woman who finds it necessary to stop at a hotel 
without an escort would do well to write a day or 
two in advance to engage a room and to mention by 
what train or steamer she would be likely to arrive. 
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Her checks are given to the expressman, who boards 
train or steamer, and she takes a cab or public con- 
veyance to her destination. Finding the ladies’ 
entrance, she is shown to the reception parlor, 
whence, by the bell-boy, she sends her card to the 
clerk of the hotel and asks to be shown to the room 
which she has engaged by letter. 

Once it was not good form for a woman to go toa 
public house unattended. At the present time it is 
the most common thing in the world. She goes to 
the public table in a street frock, never in a dinner 
gown, a negligee or a tea gown. When she is going 
to an evening function that requires showy dressing, 
she dines early enough to change from a street cos- 
tume to one more fitting for the occasion. No self- 
respecting person desires to be ogled by a lounger 
who may be her vis-a-vis at the table or in the lobby. 
Nor does she strike up an acquaintance with any of 
that unfortunately silly set of women who spend 
vacuous lives in dawdling about hotel parlors. Poor 
things! They are either perverted or undeveloped, 
or they would be in homes of their own, however 
tiny and humble. 

By securing tickets in advance, two women can at- 
tend any evening theater or concert in all our large 
northern cities. Nor will they receive any unpleasant 
attentions from loafers of that class who always seek 
whom they may devour. In this regard how much 
advantage we have over our forbears. 

There is something in the face and demeanor of a 
good woman, a kind of atmosphere radiating from 
her very soul, that is perceptible to persons of all 
classes. Should one or two fast men make a mistake 
or try to frighten the timid, it is wrong to betray 
nervousness and fear. That only incites to still 
farther efforts to terrify. Appear not to notice the 
creature at first, and generally he will cease to annoy. 
Should he not desist, look him in the face, and if 
need be rebuke with righteous wrath, and if he be 
not intoxicated he will turn away. If he does not, 
call for the police, or appeal to any respectable 
looking man who may be in the vicinity. To lose 
self-control or faint, in such a position, is to prove 
one’s self too weak to be creditable to the woman- 
hood of the nineteenth century. 

Unless in great emergencies a woman should never 
trust herself late at night alone. When she finds 
herself forced to do so, let her gird up her strength 
and determine to be mistress of the situation. There 
are few positions in which she cannot be equal to 
any event. 

In all lives the unexpected sometimes happens. 
When we are brought face to face with some crisis of 
fate, let us disdain moans and tears, faintings and 
hysterics, evidences of despicable weakness. What 
means life unless the immortal spirit asserts its 
supremacy over all transitory events? 

To return to unheroic conditions, there are numer- 
ous cases where a woman is at loss what todo. Her 
place, in walking with a man, is never on the side 
next the street. If he be cognizant of his duty, at 


every turning or crossing he will pass behind her and 
take the outside of the walk. In going up a stairway 
he precedes her; in going down, he follows. Where 
the staircase is broad enough for two to pass abreast, 
he takes the side next the balusters. At church, he 
first enters the door, but she precedes him up the 
aisle. At night she takes the arm of an escort on a 
country road or an ill-lighted street or in a dense 
crowd. Otherwise not. In daylight the two never 
go arm-in-arm. The escort never takes hold of her 
elbow, a very awkward position. When escorting 
two ladies, a gentleman never walks between them, 
but on the outside. Neither do two or more per- 
sons who know anything of etiquette, stop on the 
middle of a sidewalk to converse, while passers- 
by turn out to their discomfort. Should it be desir- 
able to talk, the gentleman should turn and walk 
slowly by her side until the conversation is drawn to 
a close. In all cases, if a woman meets an acquaint- 
ance, she takes the initiative in bowing. 

An escort is always to be thanked for his polite- 
ness, and a “really truly” lady never by any sugges- 
tion, indicates a desire to be “treated” to fruit, flow- 
ers, cream or anything that involves expense. Noth- 
ing can be more indelicate than any such insinuation. 
Even when eagerly offered it is best to consider the 
circumstances of the escort. To mulct a young man 
of his hard-earned income is about as mean as 
anything that can be done. Such young women 
are marked by their friends, and they well deserve 
to be. 

When one has a particular fad or follows a pursuit, 
it is not good manners to talk shop with caller or 
friend. Neither is it to complain of poverty, or to 
boast of prosperity. 

Those there are to whom even sunshine and beauty 
seem objectionable. By their criticisms or pessimism 
they chill and silence every emotion of joy and 
pleasure. It is a bad habit to fall into, as well as bad 
form, that of dwelling upon the darker side of life. 
Why always wear garments with the seams outside. 
The better philosophy, the inspiration of hope, ought 
to teach us to ignore and minimize all that is un- 
pleasant, and to steadily fix our minds upon the 
brighter side of life. 

It is not, nevertheless, our part to boast of the bril- 
liancy and virtue of our children, or dilate upon our 
advantages and pleasures. Equally removed from 
good breeding and right feeling is to criticise our 
neighbors or to express dissatisfaction with one’s 
own lot in comparison with theirs. Always striving 
for the better, until that is obtained let us enjoy the 
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HYPOCRISY. 


Love mocks at all hypocrisy, 
And separates the true 

From false affection, as the bee 
The nectar from the dew. 


—Arthur E. Smith. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Gomrades, on life’s journey faring, 

Weary, tempted, oft despairing, 

Manfully all thy burdens bear ; 

Murmur not! thou hast thy share 

Of blessings, some things counted dear. 

No life is always sad and drear. 

Work! for thyself and fellowman, 

Enough for thee it is God’s plan. 

Go forth, and comfort souls in grief, 

To want and suffering give relief, 

Unselfish in thy ministry 

Healed gently thy own wounds shall be. 

Choose thou the good, the true and pure, 

Strive for the things that will exdure ; 

Obey the voice when duty calls, 

Truth be thy guide whate’er befalls; 

Honor and courage dwell with thee, 

In love and friendship loyal be. 

Have faith! yield not to doubt and fear, 

Onward, oh, travelers, with good cheer, 

Undaunted thus, hope'’s star divine, 

Shall on thy pathway brightly shine. 

Noble thy deeds with purpose high, 

Grand and secure thy destiny. 

—Emily A. Brownell. 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND A GLAD NEW YEAR, 
*“‘And They Walked Home Together Afterward.” 
Last 
Christmas Eve Mary Owen had hung 
the holly wreaths in her own home 
while her mother sat looking on, her 
sweet, pale face illumined by her 
gentle smile. Two short weeks after 
that happy night and the frail mother 
had passed away, and Mary was left to face the future 
desolate and alone. But there was a quiet resolute- 
ness in Mary’s nature which well fitted her to face the 
world and make her persistent way. And having left 
the quiet hillside town in which they had lived for 
many years—for her mother’s small annuity had died 
with her and Mary had refused to become dependent 
upon the kind friends who offered her a home—she 
went away to the great city, and there, alone among 
the multitude, she had made for herself a home in 

two small upper rooms. 

Aided by letters which friends had given her she 
had obtained a position with a salary sufficient fo- 
her support, and from which she hoped to put by a 
tiny “nest egg” for the future’s unexpected needs. 
But Mary was peculiarly alone. She literally had no 
friends in the city and few acquaintances beyond 
those among whom her daily lines were cast. She 
led such a busy life that she had hardly felt the want 
of friendship except at rare intervals. Her grief for 
her mother’s death was still intense, yet she felt it 
was selfish to wish her back in a life where she had 
suffered so much. But her mother had lived that life 
so nobly, unselfishly, uncomplainingly, that Mary 
often thought, ‘“‘ Oh, let metry to live my life as well!” 


=i) 1 had been a strange, hard year. 


Now that the holidays were drawing near, Mary 
began to feel her loneliness more keenly, anda great 
longing came over her to forget herself in trying to 
make others happy. She remembered the happy 
Christmas days of long ago when both father and 
mother had lavished their tender love upon her. She 
remembered her Christmas-tides which came after 
her father’s death, with the smaller home, the more 
frugal way of living, but always the Christmas cheer, 
ancl gifts for all who came to them during that blessed 
holiday time. And then she thought of that last 
happy Christmas Day, when all the little children of 
her class in Sunday school came to her home in the 
afternoon and sang their sweet carols for her mother. 
Then had followed merry games and little gifts, and 
a dainty supper for them all. 

“Ah me!” sighed Mary, as she thought how sad it 
would be to spend /Azs Christmas all alone. “I mst 
have some one with me,” she said, “ but whom can I 
ask? whom doI know? Is there any ene in all this 
great city so lonely as myself?” 

The next day she found it was as she had supposed. 

Zach one of her fellow-workers had some plan on 
foot for Christmas Day. All but herself had friends! 

In the big house where she had made her modest 
home a dozen families lived, at least, and yet among 
them all, except for the pretty litthe woman whose 
baby she had stopped to kiss one day, and the grave- 
faced little hunchback, whose room was opposite her 
own and who had come to her assistance once when 
her key had refused to unlock her door, she knew no 
soul of them to speak to. She had met these two 
acquaintances many times since then upon the stair- 
ways and in the halls, and they always exchanged a 
pleasant greeting with one another, but that was not 
sufficient warrant for an invitation to the good old- 
fashioned tea party such as she longed to give. 

At last Mary had an idea. What would people say 
if they knew? But then, there was nobody to care! 
And if she chose to take her guests from the poorest 
classes, would that not be showing the proper Christ- 
mas spirit and giving a little true happiness to those 
whose lives were usually sordid and without joy ? 

The more she thought of it the more feasible and 
delightful did her little plan appear. And when she 
had given her invitations in person to old Mrs. 
Naughton, the washerwoman, and her still older 
sister, Mrs. Kildare, and to lame Jimmy, the boy 
whose pretence it was to sell papers at the corner of 
the street, and they had been wonderingly and half 
ungraciously accepted by all three, Mary’s lonely 
heart felt wonderfully lightened and cheered. 

She made her preparations with unusual zest, and 
at the appointed hour on Christmas Eve, when her 
little table was fairly laden with good things, the 
shuffling footsteps and whispering voices in the hall- 
way warned her that her visitors had come. 

Gladly she opened her door to the pair of old 
women who looked more shabby than she had sup- 
posed possible, arrayed in their dilapidated finery 
with faded, impossible roses nodding at her from 
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their disreputable bonnets. Nevertheless she gave 
them a hearty welcome, and seeing lame Jimmy’s 
wizened face peering curiously from a corner of the 
hall she greeted him encouragingly, and bade them 
all come in. 

‘The old women had hardly laid aside their shawls 
before Mrs. Kildare was seized with one of “them 
suddint bad attackts to which the poor cratur 
was subjict,” as her sister declared, and which 
nothing would help but ‘ta cup of somethin’ hot in 
her stommick.” 

Mary, in alarm, made haste to pour a cup of hot tea. 

“ Jay?” exclaimed Mrs. Naughton. “Ah now, 
tay wouldn’t do at all, at all! The doctor says it’s 
that bad for her nerves, poor dear! It’s really a 
sup o’ whiskey she’s needin’,” in a hoarse whisper. 
‘That's what do help her the best. Ye ain’t got none 
1 the house? That's bad,—give Jimmy the price of 

bottle then, there’s a darlint! It’s somethin’ ye 

iwht never to be widout,—jest for medecine, deary, 
thin’ more I assure ye, an’ he’ll run an’ get it that 
ick from the corner store.” 

“Oh no,” said Mary, bewildered, yet very firm, 
‘that issomething I caznof get for you. No, noteven 
or medicine. But I’m very sorry she is ill, and if 
there is anything else I could get for her- 


hat you know of ?” 


any remedy 


“Ah, but there is!” said Mrs. Naughton with a 


en glance at her young hostess. And as Mary, 
sally alarmed at the state of her aged guest, hastened 
) get the price of the remedy, Mrs. Naughton hoarsely 
hispered her directions in lame Jimmy’s ear and he 
ent out with a chuckle and a wink of intelligence at 
e wily pair. 
He returned sooner than Mary had supposed pos- 
ible with his infirmity, and the remedy, of which Mrs. 
vat 


rorht 


ighton also freely partook, and of which she 
nerously gave Jimmy “a sup for his thrubble”— 
ving had the desired effect of reviving Mrs. Kil- 
lare, the young hostess and her guests sat down to 
their somewhat cooled and belated tea. 

But Mary soon saw with consternation that her de- 
ightful little plan was proving an utter failure. She 
id not expected that her guests could rise to her 

wn level, but she found it was not possible for her 
to drop so far astheirs. They devoured with evident 

lish the good things set before them, it is true, but 
the remedy in the black bottle was what they appar- 
ently most enjoyed, and the contents had disappeared 
with a rapidity which had awakened Mary’s sus- 

cions at last and caused her the most intense self- 
reproach and alarm. Jimmy was becoming obstreper- 
ous and had already upset the teapot and broken his 
plate. Mrs. Kildare was falling asleep with her head 
on the table, while Mrs. Naughton had grown so 
noisy that Mary, in despair, began to fear that the 
other inmates of the house would send a policeman 
to arrest them alland so put an end to the disorder. 

It seemed an age before Mrs. Naughton decided it 
was time forthem togo. But finally, after vigorously 
shaking her old sister to awaken her, she left with 


her in tow, Jimmy having disappeared in the con- 
fusion a few minutes earlier with all of Mary’s silver 
spoons. 

In the stillness which followed, when the débris 
had been cleared away, poor Mary sat down and, 
hiding her burning face in her hands, wept with mor- 
tification and bitter disappointment at the worse than 
total failure of the Christmas tea party she had 
planned with such delight. She had tried to do a 
good and neighborly action to three poor souls and 
instead of good, in her innocence and ignorance of 
their wily ways, she had actually done them harm. 

She was roused at last by a knock upon her door. 
It was after nine o’clock ; who could wish to see her, 
and at this hour? She dried her eyes hastily and 
going to the door she saw, with surprise, the grave- 
faced little hunchback whose room was opposite her 
own. He was smiling now, and he held a bunch of 
roses in his hand, 

‘For you,” he said. “They are Christmas roses,— 
I hope you will not refuse to take them ?” 

Her face flushed with sudden pleasure. “ Oh, you 
are very kind, how can I thank you? I have been 
having a tea party,” she added, with a little hysterical 
laugh, “‘ but it’s over now ’ 

“Yes, I know,” he said with a quick smile of sym- 
pathy, “and one of your—guests—took something of 
yours away with him. 
mindedness exceedingly and sends your property 
back by me,” and he held out to her a handful of 
shining silver spoons, 


He regrets his—his absent- 


*Oh!—but Jimmy?” she queried, swayed between 
joy over their recovery and anxiety for the fate of the 
young culprit. 

“T let him off easy, because I knew that you would 
wish it. He was rather scared, but not at all hurt.” 

“Oh, thank you! But—ow did you know 

“Will you forgive me? I chanced to see him com- 
ing in—with a bottle, and I feared there might be 
trouble, so I left my door open and kept watch.” 

“You were very good. Then you know? How 
dreadful it has all been. But I thought the poor old 
woman was really ill, and [ did not know what Jimmy 
had gone to get. Oh, I tried to do some good, and 
it was all such a failure,” she ended, miserably. 

“You tried to solve a problem that has baffled 
older, wiser heads than yours,” he said gently. “ But 
why did you attempt it?” 

“TI was so lonely, I wanted to make some one hap- 
pier, and—and every one seems to have friends but 
me,” she confessed forlornly. 

“I know some one who is as much alone as you 
are. Some one who would give much to have you 
for a friend.” 

““Whom do you mean?” Mary asked curiously. 

“ Myself.” 

She met his steady, earnest eyes, surprised, and 
answered nothing. 

“Miss Owen,” he went on after a moment's pause. 
‘“‘in the months that we have lived neighbors to each 
other—though I am still a stranger to you—I have 
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grown to know you well, and to you I owe far more 
than you can ever guess. I am only a poor scholar. 
I was discouraged and very weary before you came 
into my life, but now the clouds are lifting, and there 
is nothing in the world that I should value so much 
as your friendship. Am I asking for too much? 
Can we not be friends ?” 

“JT think we might be,” Mary said, touched and 
gladdened by the strange appeal. ‘Indeed, I am 
quite sure,” and the soft color, creeping upward, deli- 
cately tinged her face. 

“Good night,” he said, with a swift, glad smile. 
*“*T must not keep you any longer standing here, but 
I shall see you in church to-morrow. I always see 
you there, and,” a little doubtfully, “perhaps to- 
morrow—because it is Christmas Day—you will let 
me walk home with you afterwards?” 

And as she assented, smiling, the little hunchback 
went back to his room and left her with the glad, fa- 
miliar greeting, “I wish you a Happy Christmas and 
a Glad New Year.” 

—Sudith Spencer. 
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MUSIC. 


The thousand voices that find echo in the soul, 
And cause the tears to tremble on the blinds 
Of its twin windows, as their vibrant roll 
Through every fibre of our being winds. 
—Edward A. Jenks. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SARAH GRAND IN “THE BETH BOOK.” 

Versatile people make mistakes sometimes. 

Woman is to be the mother of God in man. 

Work in excess is as much a vice as idleness. 

Men respond to what women expect of them. 

Criminals are only clever up to a certain point. 

It is fashion that unsexes women and unmakes men. 

It does not do to trust to a child’s not understanding. 

Man, like woman, is too big a subject to generalize 
about. 

Men can’t abide women who don’t make things com- 
fortable 

It’s silly to be frightened at nothing, and cowardly to 
be frightened at all. 

The best horseman in the world could never have ridden 
if he hadn’t a horse. 

From the moment we do a thing, thinking it to be 
wrong, we degenerate. 

Purring is the one sound in Nature that expresses per- 
fect comfort and content. 

Sincerity and refinement make good manners, and prin- 
ciple is the parent of both. 

Falsifications of our better selves are easily entered 
upon, but hard to shake off. 

Habits, good or bad, may be formed in an incredibly 
short time if they are congenial. 

It is not what we know of things, but what we think of 
them which makes for good or evil. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WINTER. 
One by one the flakes come down, 
To the meadows bare and brown. 
Little village, bustling town, 
While the winds are sighing. 
On the roofs it sparkles bright, 
In the moonbeams’ silvery light, 
Like the magic of a sprite, 
And the year is dying. 


Sleeping ’neath its shelter warm, 
Safe from passing wind and storm, 
Many an earth-enfolded form, 

Lie the sleeping flowers. 
Soon to wake by stream and lea, 
When the leaf comes to the tree, 
And the grasses fair to see, 

Deck the fields and bowers. 
Sitting by the ingle glow, 
Heeding not the tempest blow, 
Dreaming of the long ago, 

Life is never dreary. 
And old songs beloved of yore, 
Come unto the lips once more, 

sringing forth from memory’s store 
Visions gay and cheery. 


—/. B. M. Wright. 
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PLAIN TALKS TO MOTHERS.* 
The Requisites of a Good Home. 


T is said that when women come 
together, they talk of nothing 
but their homes, or their hus- 
bands and their children. Well, 
are not these things nearest and 
dearest to a woman, so why 
should she not talk of them? 
There is no subject in the world 
of as much importance to us as 
this domestic one; and by talk- 
ing it over with our friends, in 
the right way and in the right 
spirit, we may learn something 
we ought to know, and that will 

help us to be better wives and mothers. So, to-day, 

we mothers are going to chat about our homes, our 
husbands and our children. 

I have placed the home first, because upon what 
the home is depend the husband and children. And 
the home is made by the wife and mother. There 
are three things a woman should possess to make a 
good home. These are cleanliness, industry and 
good temper. First of all comes cleanliness. No 
home can be good for wife, for husband or for chil- 
dren unless it be clean. The floor of the home may 
be uncarpeted, but if it has the freshness that soap 
and water can give it; if the furniture, however poor, 
is well cared for; if things are tidily arranged, no 
one need be ashamed of it. A clean home is like a 


* Read before the Mothers’ Club of Emanuel Sisterhood, of San 
Francisco, Cal., by Rebecca J. Gradwohl. 
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good sermon; it makes one feel better, it makes one 
do better. The first time I ever felt the great value 
of cleanliness was when I was a little girl of ten 
years. I had a schoolmate, one of the best and 
brightest girls in the class. She was very poor, but 
I never saw her wear a soiled dress or apron. Her 
skin had a clear, well-kept look, and her shining hair 
was always neatly braided. One day I went to the 
girl’s home. She lived in a shabby little house of 
three rooms—a kitchen and two bedrooms. But, oh, 
how clean it was! The floors were uncarpeted, but 
they had been scrubbed until they looked like the 
top of a nice kitchen table. The chairs—common 
wooden ones, the paint worn off by constant clean- 
ing—were as white asthe floor. Cheese cloth cur- 
tains were at the windows, but their whiteness put to 
shame many lace curtains seen in finer homes. The 
windows shone, and through them shone what can 
be in every home free of cost—that is, flowers. On 
the outside of the windows were nailed broad boards, 
and on them were pots, cans and old kettles with 
plants of various kinds. And how they bloomed ! 
The blooming of a plant is its way of smiling, and it 
is no wonder these smiled into that bright little home. 
The mother, busy at the stove, was as clean as the 
house; and equally neat were the two little children 
in their gingham aprons. 

That picture of perfect cleanliness in the midst of 
such poverty cannot easily be forgotten, for the 
father was a day laborer and earned very little. It 
is hard to care for people who are not clean. That 
good mother was rewarded for her efforts in her 
home. Her daughter, whom she kept at school, not- 
withstanding their poverty, became a teacher and, 
with the money earned, purchased a pretty cottage 
for her parents. If the shabby little home had 
looked so neat, think how that cottage must have 
appeared. 

Must it not be pleasant for a man to have a home 
like the one described? However hard he works, 
however tired he gets, he must feel it is worth it all 
to come home to rest in a place like this. A wife 
can show no better appreciation of her husband’s 
toil than by being a tidy housewife. A man cannot 
sit down to a neat table without being the better for 
it. A neatly spread table is both attractive and re- 
fining, and to have it so there is no need to go to any 
expense. The tablecloth can always be clean, the 
dishes bright, the knives, forks and spoons shining. 
And what is to prevent a few flowers from gracing 
the table? The geraniums in the window will fur- 
nish the bouquet, and these emblems of God’s good- 


ness will give a cheerful and festive air to the 


plainest table. 

Speaking of flowers on the table reminds me of a 
little story a friend once told me. ‘This lady is so 
fond of flowers that she treats them almost as if they 
were human and could see and hear. She always 
has a few on her dinner table. One day her two 
little children were quarreling at the table. She 


immediately arose and took away the flowers. 


“Mamma,” they both exclaimed, “why do you 
take away the flowers?” 

“ Because,” answered the mother, “ flowers are the 
companions of the good and the gentle, not of the 
rude and ill-tempered.” 

For a moment there was silence, then the children 
said: “Please, mamma, bring back the flowers; 
we’ll be good.” 

The flowers were brought back, and the lesson so 
simply and beautifully taught was not soon forgotten. 

Of course, cleanliness and order do not come of 
themselves. We have no goat like thatin the fairy 
tale, to which we may say, “Little goat bleat, clear 
away meat.” ‘The hands must be the fairy goat and 
the good will and the strength. Therefore, industry 
is so necessary in the home. It is no light task to 
keep the house, the husband and the children neat, 
but it pays so much better in the end than to waste 
our time and to sit idly by wishing things were dif- 
ferent. Besides we are so much happier when we 
are kept busy, and it is such a comfort to see the 
result of our work in the better condition of every- 
body and everything in the house. Remember, too, 
that you need not depend upon only one pair of 
hands. There are the children, and by teaching 
them industrious habits one has no idea how much 
they can help. Mothers often say, “I have no time 
to teach my children,” or “If I ask them to help I 
have to coax them so long that I would rather do it 
myself.” This is not the right way to feel. Does it 
not seem wrong not to teach children the necessary 
duties of a household, whether they must some day 
do them for themselves or for others? 

A pian, and an excellent one in getting children to 
assist willingly, is to make them /%e to doit. There 
is only one way to do this, and that is by making it 
seem not like work, but like play. It is very much 
the same method they have in the kindergarten, 
where so many useful and beautiful things are taught 
by means of play. One little girl of nine years dusts 
a room very nicely, but she plays while doing it. 
She puts on her mother’s dress, gathers her hair on 
the top of her head, makes a cap of an old piece of 
lace and puts on along apron. Now she is a house- 
maid and comes to her mistress for orders, to be told 
that the bedroom should be dusted. This she does 
very nicely, and forgets she is working. 

One day she was asked ta hem a kitchen towel, in 
order to have her begin to learn the use of the 
needle. She was reading when the request was 
made, and did not care to doit. Not caring to force 
her, knowing she wouid not do it well and nothing 
would be gained, she was told, “ Let’s suppose you 
are a dressmaker and prepared to do some sewing.” 
Immediately the idea pleased her and she answered : 
“Wait till I dress up.” She dressed up as a lady, 
tied a pair of scissors about her waist, attached a 
pincushion to her belt, brought out her little sewing 
basket and was ready to begin. Of course she was 
asked questions about the price and talked to asa 
customer would be. It took time and patience, but 
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the object was accomplished, and she was very happy 
while taking the little sewing lesson. 

There are so many steps to be taken about a house ; 
there is so much to be done, particularly where there 
are children, it is not right that the whole burden 
should fall upon the mother’s shoulders. Let the 
children assist in all things that are not beyond their 
strength, and while they are doing so they are learn- 
ing to be useful, to be in their turn good house- 
keepers, and, above all, they are making lighter the 
mother’s work, and she will be less tired and more 
cheerful when evening comes. 

Speaking of cheerfulness reminds one of the third 
requisite of a good home—good temper. A great 
minister was once asked how to overcome tempta- 
tion, and he replied, “ Cheerfulness is the first thing, 
cheerfulness is the second and cheerfulness is the 
third.” It is the same in the home; no matter what 
the trials, cheerfulness will overcome them, and not 
for ourselves alone, but for those dear ones who are 
dependent upon us. 

Nothing makes a home so unhappy as an ill-tem- 
pered mother. If she is cross, her mind reacts upon 
her children and they become nervous and fidgety. 
See the effect, too, upon the husband. When he re- 
turns at night and finds a frown upon his wife’s face 
he immediately feels ill-tempered himself. He may 
have been in the best of spirits when he entered, but 
the sight of her cloudy face has changed his mind 
entirely. It is just as if a storm had come on sud- 
denly on a fair day, when he was unprepared for it, 
and made him feel cold and wet and miserable. He 
suddenly remembers how tired he is, how much 
harder he works than anyone else, and how little 
there is to show for it. He sees faults in the house- 
hold that would escape him at other times, and he 
only knows that nothing suits him; nothing is as it 
should be. If, however, the wife greets the husband 
with a loving smile, a cheerful word, the effect will 
be like sunshine on a dark day. He will look bright 
and feel bright, and he will think his home is better 
than any other place in the world, and the very spot 
of all others to rest in. And what happiness for the 
wife when the husband feels this way. 

It certainly pays to be good-tempered. For what 
is gained by ill-temper? Nothing whatever, but how 
much do we lose? We are more tired, more ex- 
hausted, more nervous when we have given way to 
anger than after a day’s hard work. Then think of 
the things that are said, and the things that are 
done when we are angry. Hearts are wounded, 
sometimes forever separated, as the result of an 
outburst of temper. A little boy made a curious 
remark one day about ill-temper that seems a true 
one. Hesaid: 

‘Mamma, our teacher just gave it to us boys 
to-day.” 

“Well,” the mother replied; “no doubt you 
deserved it.” 

“No, we didn’t, mamma; but the teacher wasn’t in 
her right mind.” 


“Not in her right mind,” she answered; “why 
what do you mean?” 

“Well, mamma, she was mad, and you know when 
you’re mad you're not in your right mind.” 

Was not the child right? Weare not in our right 
mind when we are angry, otherwise we would not act 
as we do, often to the very ones we love best. 

OF course, it is hard to be cheerful when things go 
wrong; when, indeed, the strength seems hardly 
equal to the burden. But it does not mend matters 
to complain, to make ourselves and our familes un- 
happy. Not in the least. Things are bound to come 
right in the end, and it helps them to come right by 
being always good-tempered, always in our right mind. 
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LITTLE WOMEN. 
Ah, yes! I see her now 
In memory rise, 
With smooth and lovely brow 
And sparkling eyes— 
A little woman. 
I'll ne’er forget that face, 


U pturned, yet shy 


ITer winsomeness 


Please every eye— 
This little woman’s. 
Her cheeks are soft as down 
On the summer peach ; 
Her eyes and hair are brown, 


And as sharp is her tongue 
As a razor keen; 

She is witty and young, 
By no means green— 
This little woman. 


Then she sings like a saint— 
A good one, [ mean,— 

Such sweet songs and so quaint— 
So like an old dean— 


This little woman. 


She's so funny and sly 
And up to such tricks; 

You can tell by her eye 
She’s planning a mix— 
This little woman 


She’s a child and she ain’t— 
All natural, too ; 

No fixings, no paint; 
She knows that she’ll do— 
This little woman. 


Such litile hearts as these, 
So big at times, 

Always bring us to our knees; 
They mold us as they please— 
These little women. 


Little women are the sum 
Of earthly happiness ; 

In all the years to come 
May Heaven bless 
Our little women. 


—St. George Best. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


The year is now dying. In sorrow 
The old year now comes to an end 
On how many fair promises broken, 
On losses of faith and of friend! 
No wonder the sad wind is sighing 
Or snow should so silently fall,— 
Oh, would that our sins and our failures 
Could hide themselves under its pall! 


But hush, for the wind with its sighing 
Brings voices which speak to the heart,— 
“The old year now passing, now dying, 
Of life is still such a small part! 
Great God in His goodness yet gives you 
The young year with book fresh and new 
In which to record fewer failures,— 
lo strive to do right, to live true!” 
Then good-bye, Old Year full of failures, 
With records of folly and sin! 
And welcome to New Year's fresh gladness— 
And spotless white page to begin! 
We know we will mar it and blot it 
As snow is turned foul by earth's touch— 
But He who hath given new chances, 
Gives help,—and we know, forgiveth much. 


—Judith Spencer. 
iinalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE /IONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
BY RUTH HALL, 


CHAPTi 1—TALKS AND CLASSES. 


genius of observation is almost the sum total of human 


us Ba <7? 
MUERIEEEEESIHERE is a real danger that fine 
sewing may become one of the 
lost arts, and that it will be with 
women as it is with men: only 


those whose whole trade it is can 
handily hold aneedle. As women 
grow more and more like men in 
their attainments and professions, 
this may be a necessity of the 
change. Ready-made clothing, 

nd even ‘“‘mending and darning done” in some 
shops, helps all this along, as well as the multifarious 
other duties which press upon a little girl’s attention, 
which absorb her later years, and which leave her as 
a woman, scant time and no knowledge to “take a 
stitch” for herself or for others. She, in her turn, is 
not competent to instruct her children, and so the 
evil expands, and has even now expanded, until one 
sees comparatively few any more who can do the ex- 
quisite handiwork which was common before the era 
of the sewing machine. Every mother is aware of 
this, and most mothers would be glad to have their 
small girls taught the mysteries of hemming, gather- 
ing and felling by hand. She who could teach them 
this should be able to turn her talents to quick 
account. 


A still more elaborate plan is that carried out 
within the past year by a practical dressmaker. She 
gives a series of ten lessons, for five dollars a course, to 
a class to whom she imparts the art of cutting, fitting 
and putting various garments together. Anyone with 
any natural bent can carry on either of these ideas 
in other ways: first, by the securing unquestionable 
and painstaking information in any popular direc- 
tion, and then giving it out again in the form of 
these classes. 

A dancing class or a whist class is a further possi- 
bility in these days, when everyone “ wants to know, 
you know.” The universal greed for desiccated in- 
formation lends itself readily to all sorts of clubs, 
“talks” and lectures. A class for physical culture is 
always popular. A woman with a college degree, or 
a particular leaning towards some one branch of 
learning, can often secure pupils totutor. Evena 
non-sectarian class for Bible study can be made to 
reap small profits from Sunday-school teachers, who 
often sorely deplore their meager knowledge of 
Scripture. One for the reading of Shakespeare, with 
drilling on elocution and pronunciation, has been 
found to succeed. Any number of simple courses of 
lessons may be given for children, those combining 
with them amusement or out-of-door exercise, as bot- 
any, geology, or bird-lore, proving most taking. 

A woman of cultivation and of recent social oppor- 
tunities once earned considerable money in a com- 
munity where her pretensions were celebrated. She 
first published an explanatory card in the local press 
setting forth what she intended todo. She proposed 
giving a course of familiar drawing-room talks on 
manners: the etiquette of the street, of church, of 
letter writing, of paying visits, of various social func- 
tions, and of every-day life at home and at school. 
‘These were to be primarily for children and for young 
people, simply because, although this was not stated, 
she was sure that the parents would be too proud to 
confess their own need of them. This part was man- 
aged by each ticket admitting not only a juvenile 
but one adult friend. The lecturer knew that these 
elders would be glad to receive instruction that was 
not apparently aimed at them. She did not reckon 
without her host. Mothers were quite ready to send 
their little ones and to accompany them. The course 
of procedure was according to the following pro- 
gramme. ‘A question box was placed on the hall 
table, in which slips of paper were thrust bearing in- 
quiries on any point of etiquette or fashion on which 
the anonymous guest desired enlightenment. These 
were read and answered at the next weekly meeting. 
‘Then the elegantly, though very quietly, dressed and 
queenly-looking speaker began her simple disserta- 
tion on current blunders and the proper performance 
of the subject in hand. She touched upon trifles 
that even the best books on social usages do not 
make clear, and gave any new ideas or any of the 
season’s caprices in style. With these were what 
might be called “standards” of conduct, painstak- 
ingly outlined for both girls amd boys, so that each 
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might clearly understand what Mrs. Grundy would 
have a right to expect under most circumstances 
that could occur. For example, some of the heads 
touched upon under manners in church were: the 
position in the pew, ungainly attitudes, listening to 
the sermon, kneeling, whispering and laughing, at- 
tention to strangers, staring at late comers, turning 
the head, etc. Special to boys: assistance with 
wraps, carrying prayer-books, etc. These lectures 
were rendered sprightly by the manner of delivery, 
and were interspersed with illustrations and amus- 
ing stories. 

It is difficult to make a monologue lively and enter- 
taining. It is a requisite to her who would pose as a 
lecturer. If she possesses the inborn traits which go 
to make up a good conversationalist, study and prac- 
tice will do the rest. Then she may give talks on 
personal beauty, or the care of the body (these in- 
variably take, coming from a recognized authority), 
or on dress, or dress reform, although this last calls 
for an exceptionally pretty and graceful person to 
show forth the extreme ideas promulgated. As hinted 
before, grown people seldom like to acknowledge 
their ignorance of matters of etiquette, but “the 
latest thing,” if delivered by one who knew, would 
be often found an attractive lecture. 

Health talks or lectures on sanitation include a 
topic in which all of us are interested. If one’s sub- 
ject is of so vital a nature that listeners would 
scarcely dare refuse the opportunity of learning 
something more about it, it naturally helps immensely 
to draw an audience. 

Any odd experience may be woven into a talk. 
Women | know have prepared chatty little accounts 
of visits to, respectively, Old Mexico, the South- 
western States and some out-of-the-way corners of 
Europe. These had a limited but decided vogue. 

A political question, or matter of research, or a 
general discussion, to last out the season, on what 
the papers are saying will almost always attract a 
number of hearers. Sometimes such subjects as 
civil government, a review of the administrations 
from Washington to Cleveland, the seal fisheries, 
Russia and the Nihilists, or Ireland and Home Rule 
—any like matter of general or passing interest—will 
evoke attention if the lecturer is held in repute as 
authority. I dwell repeatedly upon this last clause ; 
it cannot be too insisted to every woman who is 
choosing her way in the world of work. 


Nowhere does thorough information count for ”’ 


more than in the fashionable pursuit of talks and 
lectures. Any woman who is celebrated for her 
specialty may exploit that in this direction. If, for 
instance, we are drawn towards the study of birds 
and their habits, we naturally wish to secure the 
assistance of some one among a half-dozen writers, 
several of them women, who have made little folks 
in feathers the object of their closest scrutiny. One 
of these women has gained all that she knows of the 
matter within comparatively few years and under the 
disadvantages of increasing age and flesh, which 


made investigation of exceptional difficulty. What 
such a person could do, any studious, strong girl with 
a modicum of time could far more easily acquire. 

If you have the talent for keeping your listeners’ 
attention, see if, in the line of your literary prefer- 
ences, there is not some important matter which may 
be “crammed ” and absorbed, to be wrought into an 
entertaining lecture. Let it be so completely assimi- 
lated that you have it, as the common phrase says, at 
your fingers’ ends. It should be to you what James 
Rus:ell Lowell said a poem was to him: 

“T wait for subjects that hunt me, 
That day and night won't let me be, 
But hang about me like a curse 
Till they have made me into verse.” 

With this thorough-going comprehension of the 
matter, “now’s the day, and now’s the hour” for 
such topics as “ Children’s Games,” a research of 
their original meanings and corruptions; “ Dreams 
and Visions,” “ Psychical Phenomena,” and a long 
line of kindred investigations. With the idea in 
mind that the tendencies of the time should be 
viewed with an eye to one’s profit from them, it may 
be well to note that anything about children is a fad 
at present, as is anything of the occult. 

Study clubs might be regulated, on the same lines, 
of the fancies of the passing hour. Languages, too, 
may be taught (I speak whereof I know) even by 
others than natives if what is called the Natural 
Method, now much in use, is adopted. This plan 
enables the learner to speak in the tongue learned 
from the first lesson, as a child does in beginning to 
talk. The pleasure and pride are so full in the con- 
tinued and rapid progress in this respect that any 
bright woman who is a course or two ahead of her 
class, can bring them up to reading, writing and con- 
versation, to their intense enjoyment of the process. 
Her private preparations should be diligently kept 
up, and she should not be over-ambitious in what she 
tries toimpart. Within these limits one could pre- 
pare intending foreign travelers, or, after this prelim- 
inary drilling, read the classics of French, German or 
Italian literature with young students. A series of 
“evenings” is pleasant, where nothing save the lan- 
guage to be acquired is spoken, where there is 
much bright description by the instructor on the cus- 
toms, people, books and history of the people chosen, 
where national games are played, and dainty refresh- 
ments conclude the entertainment. This scheme is 
suggested partly for its oddity. It may not be amiss 
to again say that an original manner of doing an old 
thing is sometimes more effective than a novel plan. 

One notion, which in its entity is thus far peculiar 
to Germany, is the opening of a sort of domestic 
school for little girls, although not necessarily limited 
to their tender years, since their elders may well at- 
tenditalso. This includes lessons in the varied data 
of feminine general requirements, from mending 
and keeping their clothes in order—the proper care 
of them, as well as their entire renovation—to all 
branches of cooking, and the superintendence and 
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active labor called for in every room of the house. 
Some parts of this instruction are already given in 
this country in certain institutions, but nothing so 
complete, nor anything which can be so readily 
changed and molded to suit our national needs. The 
lack of knowledge on the part of the mistress as to 
how work should be done in detail is a conceded evil 
of the day and of the servant question that is forever 
cropping up and intruding itself into apparently for- 
eign matters. Almost any mother, while bewailing 
her incompetency in teaching her daughters, would 
be delighted to have them taught the science of 
housekeeping, which otherwise they must painfully 
learn, as she has done, by the experience of mistakes. 

A parting word on this matter of lecturing may 
appear malapropos, :yet it has its deep importance. 
Make your appearance as well as your talk attractive. 
Try to please the eye no less than the ear, not by 
overdressing, nor by affectations and posé attitudes, 
but by making the utmost best of your personality. 
In the covert (for, of course, it must not be obvious) 
endeavor to enchant, you will soon discover how 
essential this apparent unimportance was to your 
ultimate success. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SARAH GRAND ABOUT WOMEN. 


OMEN are their own worst enemies just 
now. They don’t follow their leaders 
loyally and consistently ; they have little 
idea of discipline; their tendency is to 

go off on side issues, and break up into little cliques. 
They are largely actuated by petty personal motives, 
by petty jealousies, by pettiness of all kinds. One 
among them will arise here and there, and do some- 
thing great that is an honor to them all; but they 
do not honor her for it—perhaps because something 
in the way she dresses, or some trick of manner, does 
not meet with the approval of the majority. Women 
are forever stumbling over trifling details; to prove 
themselves right pleases them better than to arrive 
at the truth; and a vulgar personal triumph is of 
more moment than the triumph of a great cause. In 
these things they are practically not a bit better 
than men. 

They seem worse in fact, because we expect so 
much more of them in the way of loyalty and disin- 
terestedness, and their power is so much greater, too, 
in social matters; when they niisuse it, they do much 
more harm. This will not always be so, of course. 
As their minds expand, they will see and understand 
better. At the present they do not know enough to 
appreciate their own deficiencies—they do not meas- 
ure the weakness of the vacillations by comparing it 
with the steady strength of purpose that prevails; 
and, for want of comprehension, they aim their silly 
animadversions to-day at some one whose work they 
are glad enough to profit by to-morrow; they make 
the task of a benefactress so hard that they kill her, 
and then they give her a public funeral. I pity them. 
—The Beth Book. 
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TEDDY’S ANSWER. 


Freddy and Teddy were playing 
In the wide old hall by the fire, 

And dear loving grandfather watching his pets 
Called them his heart’s desire. 


Teddy and Freddy were talking. 
“T wonder where God is,” they said. 
“T think that He’s very far off in the sky 
Where no one can find Him,” said Fred. 


“Oh, I think that He’s right here and near us 
And thinking about us,” said Ted. 

“For you know He’s so kind and so loving, I think 
That He’s every one’s Grandfather, Fred!” 


—Jane Gray. 
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NOVEL READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


Some of the Dangers of a Too Free Inaulgence in This 
Most Fascinating Pursuit. 


HE old-fashioned preju- 
dice against novel read- 
ing is now a thing of the 
past. It has gone with 
the stagecoach and the 
flint and steel, and has 
disappeared as irretriev- 
ably as they. It would 
not be easy to find a 
person of culture in the 
broadest, and conse- 
quently the truest, sense, 
in whom the prejudice 
remains, in anything like 
its old form. In fact, an 
acquaintance with cer- 
tain of our best novels is 

a necessary passport for one who would join the ranks 
of educated and intelligent readers. The influence 
for all that is good in literature and morals, that a 
pure, high toned and high-class work of fiction has, 
cannot be too highly estimated. As for the enjoy- 
ment of those who revel in these elysian fields, words 
quite fail in the effort to do it justice. But for all 
the benefit and pleasure which accrue from this most 
delightful of pursuits, it is to the reader of mature 
mind alone, to whom this treasure hoard should be 
freely opened. 

That its free indulgence by the young should not 
be permitted can easily be seen. But little reflection 
is needed to show the reasons for it. Indeed the 
reasons are many, but perhaps the one of paramount 
importance is that the novel gives false ideas of life. 
At least the proportions are a little out of drawing. 
For instance the majority of novels deal with the 
subject of love. Now love is indeed the “ greatest 
thing in the world,” to quote our lamented and be- 
loved Drummond, but it is not love in the generic 
sense, which is treated so exhaustively, but it is the 
special manifestation of the love of man for woman, 
and of woman for man. It is true that there is no 
subject which appeals more to the human heart and 
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interest than this, yet it is a mistake for a young per- 
son to gain the idea that this is all there is of life, and 
that everything else is dwarfed into insignificance 
beside it. 

Many noble and happy lives are passed without it, 
and while it is a paramount feature in the life of the 
majority of men and women, yet even with them, 
other interests play a large part. It is not the whole 
of life, though the young novel reader not unnatu- 
rally comes to think so. It is eulogized to the detri- 
ment of all other affections. It is true we have the 
Bible command that for this cause man should “ leave 
father and mother,” and where he has indeed found 
his heart’s mate, the complement of his soul, we do 
not question that he should throw all minor con- 
siderations to the winds. But it is to be noted that 
it is not always the other half of his very self that the 
lover has found, though he may fancy so. No, it not 
infrequently happens that the young man, or it may 
even be the lady, despite the poet’s tribute to the con- 
stancy of the fair sex, having been crossed in love, 
finds a new object upon whom to pour the heart’s 
affections, and in avery short time too. Sometimes 
but a few months elapse before a cure is effected in 
this way. It seems a pity that in a case so easily 
remedied, a father and mother should be defied and 
estranged, and one of the sweetest and tenderest of 
human relationships severed. In place of this, it 
would seem better that a few sleepless nights, and a 
week or two of desolating grief should sweep over the 
victims’ heads. Love is a sacred thing. It isall a 
part of the same divine flame, and filial and parental 
love have their claims, which the ordinary novel is 
inclined to disregard, 

The story writer treats the passion of his lovers as 
an enduring emotion, fixed, unchanging, unalterable. 
Such constancy exists, but it is not the rule, as all 
mustagree. Think of themen in the wor!d of fiction, 
who pass through life alone and unconsoled because 
refused by the women they love. Now as every 
lovely heroine refuses several eligible men, and as 
most of these suitors never love again, the inconsol- 
able bachelors are numerous in the novel world. In 
real life there are actually very few. Even if the re- 
jected suitor fails to find another to rival his first 
love, he simply modifies his ideal, marries some girl 
who is fond enough of him to make up for other de- 
ficiencies, and settles down into a comfortable, easy- 
going family man. His regrets for his lost love are 
very few, if any. His business, his favorite interests, 
his surroundings, prospects, all play a part, and a 
very important one, which the novel does not recog- 
nize. This is natural enough from its scope and 
purpose, and the adult reader understands this. Our 
boys and girls do not. They know nothing of life 
itself. It is all vague and unreal. The older people 
throw little light on the subject. They are too busy 
living to talk about it. It is fact not theory, doing 
not talking which occupies them. 

The child’s ideas are gained largely from books. 
His mind is filled with his own absurd and illogical 


views of life. He has no means of knowing its reali- 
ties. His mental pictures are far from accurate, and 
this is to be expected. So long as they are pure and 
wholesome, there is no actual cause for alarm. They 
will learn soon enough, we may say, that love making 
is not the occupation of life. That is true enough, 
but for all that, the sentimental and high-flown no- 
tions which many young girls get from novel reading 
are harmful in more ways than one. 

The stilted language of the earlier novels no longer 
exists. The lovely Amandas swooning on the bosoms 
of their Lord Mortimers have gone never to return, 
but the conversation of our heroes and heroines, 
though changed in character, is in many cases hardly 
more realistic. The wordsare no longer polysyllabic. 
The sentences are less involved. The wealth of at- 
tempted imagery and poetry which adorned every 
conversational effort is disappearing. In its place 
we have the terse, epigrammatic Style. To the ordi- 
nary lover, these latter-day verbal pyrotechnics are 
hardly less difficult of achievement than the flowery 
discourse of earlier times. 

As arule when we feel most deepiy, it is most diffi- 
cult to express ourselves fluently. The eloquence of 
the lover of the novel is the result of the careful study 
of the author, who, seated quietly at his desk, uses 
all his ingenuity, thought and skill to make his hero’s 
remarks brilliant and effective. 

But the lover in real life is embarrassed and diffident. 
He stammers and halts, hesitates and stops, though 
where his fair inamorata is ready to see his mean 
ing, she usually succeeds in understanding him. Still, 
many a silly girl compares her awkward, blushing ad- 
mirer very unfavorably with these elegant courtiers 
of fiction. And, indeed, even the roughest and rudest 
of ‘“‘ paper” creations gives us unexpected touches of 
eloquence. In simple, manly words, he tells the girl 
of his heart that it is the purity of her soul, the ele- 
vation of her mind, the nobility of her character, etc., 
which appeals to him, and that she will ever be his 
inspiration, the lodestar of his existence, etc., etc. 

Our simple little novel reader expects that her 
Thomas will surely give some tribute to her charms, 
but his panegyric consists of the eloquent language 
of the eye and arm and lips, perhaps. ‘These are all 
convincing in most cases doubtless, still the incense 
offered by the lover of the printed page is not to be 
despised and would add to the situation. 

Possibly no girl would admit it, but the fact un- 
doubtedly remains that she who has derived her views 
largely from novels has many a disappointment to 
meet, and many illusions to overcome. 

It is true that no irreparable injury may be done 
by the false ideas which excessive novel reading gives 
rise to, but no good can result from distorted or ill- 
proportioned views of any sort. 

For this reason alone, even if there were no others, 
the young should be guarded from the danger, and 
defer until later in life the free indulgence of this 
most fascinating pursuit. 

—JSosephine Martin Sanford. 
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SINCE MOTHER WENT. 


The old home’s mighty lonesome now—it ain’t wnat one 
would call 

A home, just like it used to be, fore mother died last fall; 

Though knowing she is better off, somehow I ain’t content, 

For things about the old place here have changed so since 
she went. 


here's nothin’ like it used to be about the dear old place, 
An’ life is lackin’ flavor of her old-time love an’ grace, 

For though I’ve lived here fifty years—just fifty to a day, 

It doesn’t seem like home no more, since mother went away. 


{ am the only one that’s left, now old and feeble grown, 
Left here in my declinin’ years to struggle on alone ; 


lhe children all are scattered far abroad o’er land an’ sea, 


An’ everything’s so changed about from what it uscd to be. 


(he old house is so silent now, where none but me remain, 
Phe last unbroken link of what was once a perfect chain; 
here are none left to comfort me or give encouragement 


\long life’s solitary way since dear old mother went. 


Yes, home is mighty lonesome now—deserted, sad an’ drear, 


Bereft of half a century of wifely love an’ cheer; 


lhe sweetness of the long ago, the brightness of the May 
ro wintry gloom has been transferred— since mother went away. 
— Sidney Warren Mase. 
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OYSTERS 

As they are Served in Maryland and Virginia 

is’ well known that oysters 
= e have been highly esteemed as 
luxuries from the earliest times. 
The Romans, indeed, those mas- 
ters of the world and of the gas- 
tronomic art, considering no 
teast complete without them. 
And yet they with all their wealth 
of resource were unable to par- 
take of their favorite dainty, as it 
may now be obtained by the humblest citizen of the 
United States. In fact the discovery of America 
ind the discovery of the oyster in its acme of perfec- 
tion may be considered as contemporaneous, for in 
no other country is it to be found so large, so de- 
liciously flavored and above all so cheap as here. 
Visitors to our Atlantic seaboard are frequently 
struck by these facts, as well as by the incredible 
extent to which the tempting bivalve is consumed 
even among our poorer classes. Lord Morpeth 
described New York as the place where every man 
ate oysters all day and all night. Charles Dickens, 
ilso, in both of his visits to this country bore special 
witness to the superior size, excellence and universal 
popularity of American oysters. In his description 
9£ an American dinner in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” he 
says: “The oysters, stewed and pickled, leaped 
from their capacious reservoirs and slid down by 
scores into the throats of the assembly.” It is not, 
however, in New York or along the more northern 
Atlantic coast that oysters are known and understood 
at their best, but in that storehouse of nature’s most 
choice dainties Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. 
There where they are culled fat, well grown, finely 


fleshed, and delicious from the beds as wanted can 
their superiority only be fuily recognized, and here, 
too, will be found the most approved methods of 
enhancing or preserving that superiority in the cook- 
ing and serving. A few of these ways are given here- 
with and will be found well worth the trial : 

Old Virginia Oyster Soup. 

Take two quarts of good oysters and wash them through 
two waters. Strain the liquor and add to it four blades 
of mace, some celery chopped fine, a teaspoonful of black 
pepper, a little cayenne pepper and salt if necessary. Let 
it simmer over the fire five minutes, then add a quarter of 
a pound of butter rubbed smooth with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and three pints of rich cream and new milk, half 
and half. Let it come to a good boil, stirring all the time, 
then put in the oysters and let them boil up once, no more 
or they will shrivel up and be tough. Remove the oysters 
put them in a tureen and pour the soup over them. 
Shirred Oysters. 

Separate the oysters from the liquor, put the liquor in 
a stewpan, add one pint of water, a wineglassful of 
cream, a lump of butter the size of an egg and pepper, 
salt and bread crumbs or small crackers to taste. Let 
ail boil together, then add the oysters and let them cook 
until thoroughly heated. 

Fried Oysters. 

Select only the finest and largest oysters, drain them 
and dry gently with a soft white cloth. To one quart of 
oysters have ready three eggs well beaten and mixed with 
an equal bulk of the richest cream. Season with pepper 
and salt to taste, and dip the oysters carefully into the 
mixture one by one. Also, have ready the heart of a fresh 
homemade loaf well crumbled after first being thoroughly 
dried in the oven. Remove the oysters from the eggs and 
roll them carefully in the bread crumbs so that each one 
will be thoroughly encased. Manipulate each carefully 
and daintily so that all shall come out as short, plump and 


smooth as possible. Now lay aside in a cool place for 
half an hour, then fry in the best olive oil that must be 
boiling hot before the oysters are put in. Fry a rich 
golden brown, not too dark or they will become tough, and 
the oyster flavor in a measure destroyed. When done 
remove quickly with a skimmer, drain thoroughly and 
serve garnished with parsley and slices of lemon. 

Oyster Loaf. 

To the oyster lover the present recipe will prove a 
revelation of gastronomic enjoyment. It is a favorite 
method of preparing oysters in the South, and can be 
made so quickly it should prove a boon to those house- 
wives whose husbands are given to bringing home guests 
at unexpected times “to get a bite to eat.” A Vienna loaf 
of bread is to be preferred as it is nearly all crust. Cut 
off the top of the loaf and scoop out the interior leaving it 
like a box. Fill the space with oysters and sprinkle some 
of the crumbs of bread you took from the loaf on top of 
them. Season with pepper and salt to taste. Replace the 
top of the loaf, and put the whole ina dripping pan and 
pour some of the liquor of the oysters overit. Putitin 
a hot oven and allow it to bake fifteen minutes, being care- 
ful not to let it remain in long enough to scorch or burn. 
Serve hot and cut as for slicing. Some people like the 
addition of lemon juice as a seasoning. 

Oyster Patties. (Old Virginia Recipe.) 

Make some rich puff paste and bake it in very small 

patty pans. When cool turn them out upon a large dish. 
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Stir some large fresh oysters with a few cloves, a little 
mace and nutmeg and enough oyster liquor to cover them. 
When they have stewed for a short time take them out of 
the pan, place upon a flat dish and set them away to cool. 
When quite cold lay a few oysters in each shell of paste. 
Fricassed Oysters. (Maryland Recipe.) 

Parboil fifty extra prime oysters in their own juice, one 
good scald being sufficient. Remove the scum and strain 
off all the liquor, put in a hot tureen with cover and set 
aside ina warm place. Rub well together six ounces of 
the best table butter, three tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
three tablespoonfuls of scalding hot cream into a fine 
smooth paste. Place this in a quart of hot cream ina 
stewpan on the fire and stir constantly. Add three full 
saltspoonfuls of salt, two each of ground white pepper, 
allspice and mace, stir all together until it is thick, then 
add the well beaten yolks of three or four fresh eggs. 
Strain the whole through a fine sieve and pour over the 
oysters. Cover thickly with fresh bread crumbs; place in 
a quick oven and allow it to remain until a rich brown. 
Serve very hot. 

Squizzled Oysters. 

Drain the oysters, season them with pepper and salt to 
taste, and put them in a hot frying pan. Now put two 
ounces of the best table butter in a shallow dish over the 
the steam of a kettle and when the oysters are puffed up 
drop them into the melted butter and serve. 

Broiled Oysters. 

Strain the oysters, then put them in a soft white cloth 
and gently wipe them dry. Put a little cayenne pepper 
and salt on them and dip each individual oyster carefully 
in melted butter, then place them in a double gridiron the 
bars of which should be carefully greased to prevent their 
sticking. Broil over a brisk fire basting with the melted 
butter while cooking. Add further seasoning if necessary, 
and serve hot on buttered toast. 

Spiced Oysters. 

Select the largest oysters, drain and wash in cold water, 
then put in a stewpan with water enough to cover them. 
Take off the scum as it rises, and when the oysters begin 
boiling throw in some salt, a tablespoonful each of whole 
pepper and allspice, and one tablespoonful of mace to 
every gallon of oysters. Stew a few minutes, then add as 
much pale vinegar as will give the liquor an agreeable 
taste. Serve cold for luncheon or tea. 

Pie of Sweetbreads and Oysters. (A Delicious Old 
Virginia Dish.) 

Boil the sweetbreads tender, stew the oysters and sea- 
son them with pepper and salt and thicken with cream, 
butter, the yolks of eggs well beaten and flour. Put a 
puff paste at the bottom and around the sides of a deep 
dish, take the oysters up carefully with a spoon, lay them 
in the bottom and cover them with the sweetbreads, fill 
the dish with the oyster gravy, put a paste on the top and 
bake it. This is the most delicate pie that can be made. 
Oyster Sauce for Fowls. 

Plump the oysters for a moment or two over the fire, 
then take them out and thicken the liquor with flour and a 
good lump of butter. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. When it boils put in a spoonful of good cream. 
Add the oysters and shake them over the fire until hot, but 
don’t let them boil or they will become small and hard. 
Instead of cream a glass of wine may be added to the 
sauce if preferred. 


Oyster Sauce for Fish. 

Scald a pint of oysters and strain them through a sieve. 
then wash in cold water and take off their beards. Put 
them in astewpan and pour the liquor over them, then add 
a large spoonful of anchovy liquor, half a lemon, two 
blades of mace and a lump of butter rolled in flour to 
thicken. Putin half a pound of butter and boil until the 
butter is melted, then take out the mace and lemon and 
squeeze the lemon juice into the sauce. Boil it, stirring, 
all the time, and serve with the fish in a separate dish. 
Oyster Catchup. 

Get fine fresh oysters, wash them in their own liquor, 
put them in a marble mortar with salt, pounded mace and 
cayenne pepper, in the proportions of one ounce of salt, 
two drams of mace and one of cayenne pepper to each 
pint of oysters. Pound them together and add one pint 
of white wine to each pint of oysters. Boil it some 
minutes and rub it through a sieve; boil it again, skim it 
and when cold bottle, cork and seal it. This composition 
gives a fine flavor to white sauces, and if a glass of 
brandy be added it will keep good for a considerable time. 

—Sarah Harrison Powell. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE WOODS. 


The Music of the Woods sings of God the Father, 
Borne on wings of gladness, down to Mother Earth, 
The breath of a Great Creator, “In the Beginning,” 
When Morning Stars first sang together at their birth; 
When an Omnipresent Eye beamed brightly on the air, 
In conception of new worlds both now and yet to come; 
One where sin and shame and sorrow here together live ; 
While joy and grief well mingle in the hope of a blessed home. 


The Music of the Woods borne forth on gentle breezes, 

At once a balm for spirit wounds of the patient troubled soul; 
Giving rest and recreation for the weary, overladen 

While journeying in quiet towards an eternal goal, 
Breathing now a silent prayer, then whispering hymns of praise, 

That rise in swelling chorus to leaf-embowered skies ; 
Boughs bending in obeisance with airy incense laden, 

And graceful evolution as the wind in treetop dies. 


The Music of the Woods when budding life is bursting, 
When a dreary-looking Frost King goes slowly down the way, 
Drawing his wintry cloak about him for a season, 
Faltering and tremblingly before the God of Day, 
Holding close his worn garments of wintry fold and fastenings, 
And quietly, but slowly passing out of sight, 
The herald of a coming bright spring morning, 
And the demon of a winter day’s good night. 


The Music of the Woods in autumnal passing beauty, 
How it cheers and saddens as days come and go together ; 
How it tells of fading springtime as well as summer glories, 
And of treacherous autumnal days and weather ; 
How the handmaids of the season with every earnest effort, 
Hang brilliant banners out on Nature’s wall, 
To glow by day and fade away at twilight, 
Like a burning, fading, dying funeral pail. 


The Music of the Woods, how tencerly it preaches, 

From a leaf-embowered pulpit toa restless passing throng; 
How the soul of man it fructifies and teaches 

Sweetly, tenderly and touchingly life’s lessons told in song; 
The song of morning bird-life, of sacred chant at twilight, 

The soothing hum of insect life during all the summer day, 
While cloud shadows chase each other far away, by sunlight, 

Thus the Music of the Woods hath precious charms alway. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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A CUP OF COFFEE 
Made in a New Kind of Coffeepot. 


GOOD cup of coffee is surely 
a housekeeper’s pride and 
the delight of her guests. It 
matters not whether it is the 
cup that cheers at the open- 
ing of the day or comforts at 
its close. ‘There are many 
good ways of making coffee. 
The dainty French coffee- 
pots, so delicate and easily 
put out of order, the Russian 
coffeepots with their alcohol 
lamps, to many so danger- 
ous, are known to all. Of 
metal and porcelain coffeepots, there is no end, but 
have you ever tried this way? Take an open sauce- 
pan with a fitted cover, and put in it one cupful of 
water for each cup of coffee required and one more. 
Be sure that the water is carefully measured the 
same every time. Take a piece of cheese cloth 
about fifteen inches square, and put on it a heaping 
tablespoonful of ground coffee for each cupful of 
water used. Gather the edges of the cheese cloth 
together, leaving the coffee as in a bag, tying the 
mouth firmly. Be sure that the bag so formed is 
large enough to leave plenty of room for the water to 
circulate freely through the loose coffee. Put in the 
saucepan and cover it. Place on the fire and bring it 
to a boil. Allow it to boil exactly ten minutes. 
Have the cups and hot water to heat them ready, 
with hot milk at hand. When the coffee is done 
remove at once from the fire, take out the bundle of 
grounds immediately and pour the liquid into a 
porcelain pot such as is often used for hot milk, with 
a cover, but no strainer or closed spout. 

The secret of success lies very much in the careful 
measurement every time of both the water and ground 
coffee. Secondly, in making the coffee strong at first, 
no matter how much it may be diluted with milk 
in serving. 

But most of all the success lies in the open sauce- 
pan from which every trace of yesterday’s coffee 
can be easily removed; in the fresh bit of cheese 
cloth every day with no taint of old coffee, and in 
the porcelain serving pitcher with its open spout, 
which can be kept perfectly clean, an impossibility 
with a closed spout or strainer. 

The aroma of coffee is so fleeting and delicate that 
skillful handling is necessary to retain it. The open 
saucepan and the open spout can and will receive 
better care from the most ignorant servant. 

With dainty appliances, in these chafing dish days, 
the process may become a thing of beauty at the 
breakfast table itself. 

I would suggest if made in the breakfast room the 
use of a small table which can be readily removed 
when the coffee is made. 


A little cream on the top of each cupful greatly 
improves the breakfast coffee, but does not take the 
place of milk for diluting. 

Ground coffee itself varies in strength, but with 
the strongest kinds the proportion to the water here 
given is not excessive. 

With some kinds an increase of half a tablespoon- 
ful per cupful improves the flavor. It is also very 
important that the coffee bean should be properly 


roasted and freshly ground. 
—Meira Hunt. 
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HOUSEHOLD ADVICE. 


HE bleak cold winter days will be with 
us before we know it, and the home- 
maker is on the alert to have every 
corner and niche look cosy and com- 
fortable. To make one’s home look 

attractive with shabby looking carpets 
much worn, and draperies faded, is a great trial, but 
if one’s pocketbook has to do just so much, and you 
are limited in means, you must put on your thinking 
cap and read, and inquire and observe how your 
neighbors in similar circumstances get up such 
charming results. The truth is you have to learn 
here, for instance: I have an old pair of portieres 
which have done long service, and have lost all of the 
old rose color, but by using chloroform, sponging 
them with it in the open air the color has been 
restored; then drape them differently, and your 
friends will declare them new. If you have silk 
draperies, they may be cleaned with naphtha or 
gasoline ; take a piece of unbleached muslin and 
wet it with the gasoline and rub quickly over the 
article, when the spots begin to leave wipe dry with 
a clean cloth—don’t get near the fire. I have cleaned 
Brussels carpets on the floor year after year by 
making a lather of warm water and ivory soap; then 
take a handful of the lather and throw on width by 
width, and scrub until clean, and follow with a dry 
cloth, and your carpet when dry will blossom out like 
new. This lather is safe, will not fade, but beware 
of ammonia and other soaps, oxalic acid, etc. This 
cleaning is a great saving, and your home will look 
inviting and attractive. 

While on the subject of cleaning there is another 
thing that housekeepers dread, and this is cleaning 
silver. To make it comparatively easy wash them 
every morning (that is the spoons, forks, etc.), that is 
in daily use with powdered borax. It will not be 
found necessary then to polish them with powders 
and whitening, prepared chalk and all such things, 
Borax softens the water and makes it much pleasanter 
to wash all kinds of dishes, but it brightens up silver 
remarkably, and it isn’t half the trouble to take care 
of. It is true economy to make a note of all such 
things that help us on in our daily struggles, 
especially a woman who does her own work—she 
needs every bit of spare time she can get. 

—Sara H. Henton, 
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BUTTER AND BREAD. 


bP Why this complaining my dear little man? 
Wherefore those frowns on your chubby round face ? 


a Childhood should only have smiles in its span, 

ee st Manhood will yield you the woeful grimace. 

> ira Pouting and crying and drooping your head, 
ce Brave little man don’t you think it a sin 


When for a “piece” you are given good bread 
Then to be vexed ’cause the butter’s spread thin? 


Dear little man with the chubby round face 
Lightly pass over the griefs of to-day! 
i Soon you will enter life’s handicap race, 
: God grant you courage to win it I pray. 
; There will be those who will jostle you sore, 
Try to deny you the bread that you win, 
Manhood will teach you this truth o’er and o’er : 
Fate spreads the butter of opulence thin. 


Learn to be happy, my dear little man, 

: Shoulder your crosses and smile at your gains, 
Wink back the tears, be as brave as you can,— 

All the world turns from the man who complains. 
He who feeds ravens will give to you bread, 

All of your faith to this creed you may pin, 
Smile a brave smile even though Fortune spread 

Sometimes the butter exceedingly thin. 

—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
‘aie For Modest Beginning. 

THE DINING ROOM. 

LL interest in the dining room 
centers in the table, so it is of 
the table that most will now be 
said. A daily brushing of the 
carpet to remove crumbs and 
the loose bits that mar the floor, 
a daily dusting and drawing of 
the shades to darken the room 
between meals, giving it that 
aspect of repose so desirable; 
a weekly sweeping and dusting 
more thorough; these done the 

table demands almost the only further attention. 

Constant care must needs be exercised in all matters 

pertaining to the table. If the dishes are removed 

to tables awaiting them in the kitchen, and there 
gathered together and relieved of scraps and rem- 
nants of food, the tablecloth will much longer retain 
the immaculate appearance it should present when 
first placed upon the table. This course being per- 
sisted in the tablecloth will be clean and attractive, 

* even after it has been necessary to replace the family 
napkins with fresh ones. 

Four changes of napkins and two changes of table- 

cloths each week, will usually with care secure a neat 

refined aspect for the daily table. There absolute 
cleanliness is the first thing to be achieved. 

: A dainty central piece of linen, a few cut flowers, 

he will add a further note of good taste for the table. 


‘evening to adorn the Sunday dinner table. 


Some families of limited means make it a point to 
purchase a few cut flowers each Saturday afternoon or 
Fifteen 
or twenty-five cents worth of sweet bright flowers, 
will by their beauty well repay the expenditure. 
Such flowers as carnations may be placed in water in 
a cool place and make their first appearance at the 
Sunday dinner. Then remaining to grace the board 
at lunch they may, with stems slightly clipped, be 
placed again in fresh water in a cool place and 
brought forth to brighten the table at other meal 
times for days tocome. For if they be daily clipped 
and set away in fresh water where no heat can reach 
them, the same flowers may then be used for table 
decoration for a week at atime. Abundant means 
will of course dictate a change of flowers from day to 
day ; but where means are limited there is a pleasure 
in securing several days of brightness and sweetness 
for the outlay of a quarter. Indeed, bright blooming 
tulips or hyacinths may often be obtained in their 
pots for ten or twelve cents. And in the summer 
season countless wild flowers and fruit blossoms are 
to be had for the gathering. Nothing can give more 
of refinement than the use of these sweet flowers. 

Frequent rubbing with a good quality of silver 
polish will keep the table silver beautifully bright, as 
it should ever be. Carving set and other steel 
articles will need harder rubbing to preserve an un- 
tarnished surface. 

With napkin flat in the center before each place 
the knife at the right, fork at the left (both perpen 
dicular), with water glass at the right corner of 
napkin, and salts conveniently near and at regular 
intervals, a pleasing and proper effect is produced. 

Cups, instead of being piled in saucers, may be set 
simply in their saucers and a spoon beside each in 
its saucer. Set thus at the left of the mistress of the 
house they are in readiness for the tea, cocoa, or 
coffee. A couple of teaspoons in front of the napkin 
at each place will obviate the necessity of continually 
passing teaspoons. If these spoons are brilliantly 
bright they will be decorative also. 

Plates instead of beiny placed before each person, 
may instead be piled at the left of the carver. Each 
plate when provided with meat and potatoes may 
then be handed to the one for whom it 1s intended. 

At breakfast one of the very essentials of a whole- 
some breakfast, fruit, may be made at the same 
time one of the most useful and ornamental ’of dishes. 
Oranges, apples, strawberries, and fruit in its season 
gives pleasure to eye and palate as a proper means 
of preparing the way for other food to follow. 

At dinner the little touch of elegance secured by 
removing all dishes which have contained food before 
bringing in the dessert, will well repay the busy home- 
maker for her extra expenditure of energy. It is one 
of the small things which lifts the family life above 
the plane of the commonest. 

Always order, taste, care, and effort will be repaid. 
Especially is this true in the dining room. 

—Mrs. H. B. Boulden. 
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IN A WINTER WOOD. 


The ferns are withered, but the oak stands green, 
Whose leaf shall fade too—but his ivy-screen 

Shall blossom, and yet heartier holly show, 

His stiff robe gemmed with red, through frost and snow. 


Gone now is youth, gone lightsome longings al), 
While manhood’s strength yet stands, also to fall. 
What dwells in age? Love, clinging true and fast; 
Thorn-edged endurance, fruiting gems at last. 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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GLOVES. 
A Necessary and Useful Article of Dress. 


|} HE matter of gloves is an impor- 
tant one to every woman who is 
solicitous for her comely appear- 
ance, or who takes pride in the 
shapeliness of her hands. It 
has been aptly said that only the 
woman with a very beautiful 
hand can appear without gloves, 
even on the hottest days. Yet 
this is one of those half truths 
which are deceptive when too 
literally accepted. The woman 
vith a very beautiful hand may delight to attract the 
lmiration of the opposite sex and the envy of her 
wn, by appearing without gloves whenever it is al- 
vable to do so; but this gratification of her vanity 
ikely to prove costly in the end, for the exhibition 
her uncovered hands may lead to the premature 
iss of that beauty which is her pride and delight. 
very thoughtful person is aware that exposure to 
weather is detrimental to the complexion. It is 
t less so to the hands and arms; and she who 
vould preserve her charms to the latest period should 
ke sure that they are not wantonly or needlessly 
-xposed to influences which mar and destroy. 
For society events and state occasions fashion de- 
ees that gloves shall be worn, and gloves of a cer- 
tain style; but it is in the vaster realm of everyday 
fe, where so much is optional, depending upon the 


that we find the field of real interest for the common 

-ader. For such, some consideration of the matter 
of glove-wearing in general and of gloves and their 
material may not be uninteresting, and may embody 
valuable suggestions. 

In the first place, extreme styles, high colors and 
conspicuous effects of any kind, though they may 
have a passing popularity, can never be more than a 
temporary fad, and never in good taste. Quiet tints 
and dark shades may always be worn, with the firm 
confidence that they will be found appropriate, and 
will give the best possible effect. A conspicuous 
glove makes everything with which it is connected or 
comes in contrast conspicuous. If the fit is anything 
less than perfect, or the hand fallsin any degree short 
of a model, the ultra glove emphasizes these facts. 
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The unpretentious dressing, on the other hand, gives 
the best effect possible, producing a harmonious en- 
semble, and decidedly improving the appearance of 
the hand. 

Silk gloves are exclusively used by many women, 
and there are important points in their favor. A 
writer on this point says: ‘“ They are cool and com- 
fortable, and if one has a pretty hand, are becoming 
and stylish; but only ladies so favored can afford to 
wear them if they are at all fastidious On this point. 
Silk gioves come in every popular shade, but only 
gray, tan, and black are approved for street wear. 
For evening there are delicate tints of all colors, 
which meet with favor, especially with young ladies 
and misses. In fine silk there are very pretty shades 
of green which are to be worn with dresses of the 
same shade. For ordinary evening use, where toilets 
are not matched, cream shades, ivory, putty color, 
pearl, ecru, and light tan are approved.” 

But it is the “kid glove” principally upon which 
we must depend, and this word “ kid” may be and is 
tortured into application to almost any kind of light, 
soft leather. Most of the gloves sold as kid are really 
made from the skins of lambs, since the number of 
kids available the world over would go but a little way 
in furnishing material for the millions of dozens of 
gloves made annually. Nor isit certain that the sub- 
stitute skin is a cheat, if we keep within the limit of 
first-class leather. Kid proper is the strongest, and 
makes the best glove to buy for service and beauty; 
it will outwear any other leather of equal weight. 
But lamb skin has the advantage where a close and 
perfect fit is required, as it has a greater degree of 
elasticity. 

The kids or lambs are at their best when from a 
month to six weeks of age; after they are old enough 
to graze the skins lose their finest quality, becoming 
less elastic. The poor little kid has a hard chance 
for his life during these early months, for if he escapes 
the glove maker, he is very liable a little later to fall 
into the hands of the slipper manufacturer, who pre- 
fers to secure the skins when the animals are two or 
three months old. But there is another class of 
‘*kid” skins which are a cheat and a deception, 
although actually taken from the bodies of kids. 
These, as well as lambs, are quite likely to ‘be born 
dead; but the skin, though comparatively worthless, 
is utilized, and from it the cheaper grade of gloves is 
made. Skins of this kind are called ‘ smashings,” 
from the German schmaschen; they are wanting in 
strength and elasticity, and tear under pressure with 
the most provoking ease. Casually inspected, they 
are liable to appear exceptionally soft and nice, with 
a most alluring thinness. Gloves made from these 
skins are to be avoided; they are often found on 
“bargain counters,” and are dear at even very mod- 
erate figures. 

The method of dressing the skinsis peculiar. They 
are first put into large tanks, partly covered with the 
yolk of eggs, and thoroughly pounded. Then they 
are washed ia fresh water till all foreign matter has 
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been removed, the skin being left of a dull white 
color. After being pounded and stretched on a stone 
slab till every wrinkle has been removed, they are 
dyed, the colors being laid on with a brush. This is 
a delicate operation, requiring a skillful hand; no 
color must be allowed to get on the wrong side of the 
leather. After dripping, the skins are dried by steam 
heat, which leaves them very stiff, and they are laid 
for several days in damp sawdust, by which they are 
softened and fitted for use. 

The skins are now stretched on a machine, and 
those having cracks or holes are discarded. The 
others go to the cutter, and it is an important part of 
the glove-making economy to be able to get the most 
material possible from each skin. The requirements 
of the industry, so far as kid life is concerned, are 
well shown by the fact that a good sized kid skin fur- 
nishes material for only three gloves, and it is an 
exceptional case where one can be so managed as to 
furnish the covering for four hands. 

The cutter has patterns for each of the different 
sizes and styles, and by a recent device he is enabled 
to make the small holes or punctures through which 
the sewing is done. This insures what was before 
lacking in the way of uniformity of stitching, which 
is of great importance so far as the fit and re- 
liability of the glove are concerned. Gloves are 
sewn by women, by hand, and a high-grade cotton 
thread is principally used. Silk may be employed 
to some extent, but it is more liable to cut through 
the leather, while its greater strength is of little 
advantage. If either misfortune must occur, it is 
better to have a glove rip than tg have the stitches 
cut through the leather, ruining the glove beyond the 
possibility of neat repair. 

Whether dressed or undressed kids shall be worn 
is a matter of taste and comfort, or of the fitness of 
things, as viewed from the standpoint of the wearer. 
Many of our young ladies have acquired the very 
sensible fashion of wearing the undressed kid with 
costumes of woolen material, while with silks and 
similiar highly finished fabrics gloves of dressed 
leather are harmonious. For street wear, tan, which 
may be had in a great variety of shades, brown, gray, 
dark olive, and black are preferred. For travel, 
dark, unobtrusive colors are best, and special atten- 
tion should be given that the fabric is strong enough 
to bear the heavier requirements which are so likely 
to be met. For this use undressed leather is not 
desirable, as it takes soil more readily, and is not so 
durable as the dressed. 

There is another point which is worthy of con- 
sideration. The fashion for gloves generally requires 
that the backs should be embroidered—sometimes 
heavily, at other times more lightly; but if the best 
fit is to be secured, it can be had in a plain glove. 
Those with embroidery, and especially when the 
work has been quite heavily done, very likely fail to 
fit the hand so perfectly, and give besides an idea of 
largeness quite distasteful to most persons, though it 
is sometimes claimed that the embroidery has the 


This is a mistake, as will be shown by a glance at the 
hands of friends gloved in the two styles. 

In gloves for summer wear, the “‘ wash” quality is 
very desirable, and this is of course only found in the 
undressed leathers. For this purpose chamois gloves 
are excellent. They come in plain white and yellow, 
without ornamental stitching, and can be repeatedly 
cleansed by a simple washing. Use water that is 
more than warm but not scalding hot, and employ a 
bit of pure white soap. The best way is to wash the 
gloves while on the hands, very much as though 
washing the hands, rinse in clear water, and dry by 
using a Turkish or other rough, soft towel. 

It is said that kid gloves which have been slightly 
soiled, without staining the leather, may be accept- 
ably cleansed by rubbing with a small piece of oiled 
silk, wound around the finger, and moistened as 
though it were a postage stamp. Another method 
which is said to be particularly efficacious for gloves 
of light undressed kid is to prepare a quantity of dry 
cracker crumbs, button the gloves upon the hands, 
and rub thoroughly with the crumbs. 

Where it becomes desirable to mend a badly ripped 
or torn glove, it is recommended to match the color 
of the glove as closely as possible with a bit of silk. 
Place this on the inside of the glove and baste it over 
the torn section with small stitches that will not show 
on the right side of the leather. Then draw the 
edges together as neatly as possible, using a strong 
fine cotton thread of the right color, rather than silk, 
for the reasons above given. 

Now that so much has been said regarding the 
suede or undressed kid, it may be interesting to state 
just the difference between that and the ordinary 
dressed or glazed leather, and this will explain why 
the latter, with all of its elements of comfort and 
popularity, must always be less durable than its 
counterpart, and so less fitted for hard work or long 
wear. In preparing the skin for the “undressed” 
variety, what is termed the “flower’”—the outside 
grain—is rubbed off on a stone wheel. This reduces 
the thickness of the skin about one-half, and it is the 
strongest half which is destroyed ; but there is the 
recognized advantage that a thicker skin may be 
employed, so that it will not follow in all cases that 
the leather has only half the normal wearing power. 
The skin is then reversed, the wrong side—or what 
would be so under other conditions—is colored or 
painted, the gloves are cut and made in the usual 
manner, and the woman of fashion really, in wearing 
a pair of suede gloves, is wearing her kids wrong 
side out. 

After all, the important matter for every woman is 
that of being “well gloved.” She is not in this con- 
dition unless certain fundamental requirements are 
met. The most important of these lies perhaps in 
the matter of a proper fit. A glove should be neither 
too large nor too small. Despite popular misappre- 
hension and a false pride, the latter is as serious ii 
defect as the former. A No. 5 glove squeezed on to 
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a hand a size larger is really as distressing to the 
observer as to the wearer—and that is saying enough. 
In the other direction, a loose, wrinkled glove is 
uncomfortable and essentially untidy. The happy 
mean of a perfect fit cannot be difficult to secure in 
these days of endless variety, and apart from its 
pleasing appearance, such a glove will give longer 
and more satisfactory wear, making it a matter of 
economy as well as of becomingness. 

In color, the gloves should be always appropriate 
for the use or occasion, and in harmony with the 
wearer’s general costume. They must also be kept 
neat. Soiled gloves are a vexation; those through 
holes in which the wearer’s fingers peep forth, as 
though upén mischief intent, are an abomination. 
Better no glove than one which is ragged or other- 
wise unsightly. Then, the gloves and the general 
dress should be in harmony. A xeg/ige costume, if it 
permitted gloving at all, would be sadly marred by 
contrast with a fine pair of kids; and on the other 
hand a fine costume would suffer equally with incon- 
gruous gloves. 

For those who need the suggestion, it may be well 
to say that the care of gloves adds greatly to their 
average life; the want of care has the same effect 
there that it has elsewhere in the economic world— 
waste and vexation. In putting on gloves, it has 
been suggested that the second button should be first 
secured ; then, when the glove has been buttoned to 
the top, the first button can be readily brought into 
ts buttonhole without danger of tearing the kid. In 

moving gloves, the fingers are never to be pulled; 
the part covering the wrist should be drawn down 
ver the hand and the glove gently turned off the 
tingers. ‘Fhis leaves the gloves wrong side out, and 
hey should be allowed to remain so for some time. 
Then they are turned and laid away straight and 
smooth ; they are not to be folded or wrinkled if their 
best condition is to be preserved. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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FEATHER CAKE. 

One egg, one tablespoonful of butter, one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, one cupful of milk, two anda third cupfuls of 
flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder; flavor 
with vanilla. Cream the butter and sugar, add the yolk, 
next the white, beaten to a stiff froth. Putting the white 
next, as in sponge cake, makes a finer light. Add the 
milk and flour gradually; the baking powder last. 

This recipe, which had originally only two cupfuls 
of flour, has been changed by adding a third of a cup- 
ful, which makes it of the right consistency. This 
makes a delicious luncheon cake, to be eaten while 
hot, and has frequently been taken for a cake con- 
taining a great deal more butter, which it resembles 
in flavor but is more feathery in texture. It may be 
used for dessert with a liquid or rubbed sauce of 
butter and sugar, in. which a tablespoonful of pre- 
served strawberries have been mashed, imparting a 
delicious flavor. 

—A. D. A. 
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TOILET NOTES. 


N old proverb tells us that “ Beauty is but 
skin deep,” and, while classical features 
are very desirable, a rough or muddy skin 
will detract greatly from their charms, 

and many women who are called beautiful owe their 
reputation almost entirely to a clear complexion. 

Internal derangements soon make themselves 
known through the skin, and for this reason care 
should be taken regarding diet, exercise and pure 
air. After a fatiguing afternoon's shopping, the best 
thing to do is to bathe the face and eyes in water 
that is as warm as can be borne comfortably. A hot 
foot bath taken the last thing before retiring, soothes 
the nerves and induces quiet, restful sleep. 

If the skin has become red and chapped by expos- 
ure to the cold wind, a lotion prepared according to 
the following recipe will be found excellent: Put 
seven grains of spermaceti and fifteen grains of white 
wax in a dish and melt slowly. Blanch three ounces 
of bitter almonds and one ounce of sweet almonds 
in water, dry quickly and beat into a paste with half 
a dram of finely powdered soap. Then add seven 
ounces of distilled water, three drops of attar of 
roses, one-half dram of oil of almonds, and three 
ounces of alcohol. Stir all the ingredients together 
and it is ready to use. It will protect the skin and 
keep it smooth and white. 

Many delicate skins are ruined by rough handling 
with coarse towels, hard water and strong soap. 
This is especially true in large towns, where the dust 
and dirt clog the pores, and harsh treatment is often 
resorted to to remove it. But while a thorough wash- 
ing twice a day is necessary, it may be done in 
such a way as to be beneficial instead of harmful. 
Use warm soft water and enough ivory soap to re- 
move the dirt. Wash gently, rinse in water of the 
same temperature, then dry with a soft towel. The 
lotion already described may be rubbed on the face 
at night with beneficial results. Allow it to remain 
a few minutes, then wipe the face dry with an old 
silk handkerchief. If you suffer from constipation, 
which is a very common cause of a muddy com- 
plexion, take a small liver pill or dose of rhubarb 
after each mid-day meal, and you will notice an im- 
provement in a few weeks. Confine yourself to 
those articles of diet which are simple and nutritious, 
abstaining from rich puddings, pies and cakes. All 
kinds of fruits are healthful and easily digested. 

— Western Housekeeper. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HARD TO FIND. 

A woman who attends to the ordering of her own 
household as she would have others order theirs. 

Those who keep the Ten Commandments, without 
wishing that one or two of them might be safely broken. 

Those who love their neighbors as themselves without 
measuring the relative positions of love by different 
measurements. 
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The House ‘of God." 


An unpretentious edifice, with shapely modest spire, 
Pointing the way from earth to realms of spiritual being higher, 
Than those where earthly pilgrims would fain essay to come, 


While seeking out a hoped-for and longed-for Heavenly home. 


Where on the holy Sabbath day true worshipers draw nigh, 
Each to each extending greetings of good will, in passing by, 
Mayhap in varied garments, not a little queer and quaint, 


But with demeanor from the preacher becoming to a saint. 


The bell in tower telling the hour of meeting-time, 
For praise and prayer and teaching of sacredness sublime, 
For confessions and forsakings in the ways of going wrong ; 


For new strength and courage hoping; for purpose pure and strong. 


Where prayers go up to God on high, from the bottom of the heart, 
Where old and young together come to take affection’s part, 
Where “Coronation” fills the open space from floor to ceiling dome, 


Where “Old Hundred” tells the story of a hoped-for Heavenly home. 


* Illustration by courtesy of the publishers of “,The Spinning Wheel at Rest”— 
Edward A. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
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Where the dust of loved and lost ones are looked on for the last, 


Where christening vows.are registered in the doings of the past, 


Where rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes above extended hand, 


Give promise to obey and love and life’s struggle to withstand. 


With the body in neat raiment, the eye of man to please, 


And the soul-life seeking comfort by means of rest and ease, 


Going forth again to labor in patient faith to wait 


For the blessings ever promised to the narrow path and straight. 


Where processions pass in formal flow, up and down the aisle, 


On occasions both of joy and grief, in varied ways the while, 


With funeral flowers, or bridal wreaths in affectionate display, 


To mournful notes from organ loft, or a march for wedding day. 


Of all the houses that have had foundation on the earth. 


The Home, where sweet affection and tenderness have birth. 
Holds first place in the secret recesses of the soul, 


And becomes the justly longed-for and struggled-for bright goal. 


The next in order, to be built upon life’s wave-worn rocks, 


For protection from earthly storms and their many shades and shocks 


Where blessed ministrations and the man-soul chastening rod 


Have been mercifully tempered is within The House of God. 


Houses of public trade and commerce and of treaclferous finance, 


Have played fascinating games for the populace to dance, 


Where the dancing has been lively om waxed floors and watered sod, 


And now and then had foothold even in The House of God. 


But aside from money changers, who in sacred seats sell doves, 


Who contaminate the presence of spiritual lives and loves, 


There is still for righteous dwelling in the ways our Master trod 


Special comfort-giving welcomes found in The House of God. 
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THE WATER-DROP’S DISCOVERY. 


“Come along! come along!” nagged a little water-drop, 
From her dreary cloud-land, up so very high. 

“Hark! the buds are sighing! hear the children crying— 
Thirsting for fresh water on the earth so dry.” 


“Come along! come along! don’t you know your duty? 
What's the use to tarry any longer in the sky! 
Shame to let the flowerets and the little children, 
Thirst for want of water—and oh, perhaps to die!” 


Soon she ceased her sculding, as still her neighbors lingered, 
And with a merry somersault she tumbled from the sky. 
Then in glee a chasing, ne'er was seen such racing, 
As with dancing and with prancing the others jostled by. 


Bravo, little water-drop! glad you've learned the lesson, 
*Tis nicer not to nag and fret, even in the sky. 
Now teach it to the dozens of your little earth-land cousins, 
There’sa better way than scolding—they'll find it if they try ! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell, 
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HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 
The Worthy Housewife’s Honest Pride. 


INE linen damask, it has been 
said, appeals as strongly to 
the average feminine fancy 
as does a rich velvet or bro- 
cade. The one is used for 
personal adornment; the 
other for the decorating and 
beautifying of the home. 
“The thrifty housekeeper 
feels a pardonable pride in 
her well filled linen presses, 
and bestows a goodly amount 
of care upon their contents, 
being well aware that linens 
require frequent and intelli- 
gent attention.” It is to be 

understood that we are speaking now of linens proper, 

as employed for table use, napery, towelings, and the 
like. Thank fortune, the fashion of using linen for 
bedding, or for underwear of any kind, has pretty 
much disappeared, and in the,few instances where it 
is still retained, the retention is due toa mistaken 
reverence for the old-time customs which has no just 
title to a survival. In the words of a discriminating 
author, writing upon this subject: ‘The truth about 
linen is that it isn’t the ideal dressing for beds at all. 

It is cold and slippery and insures sensitive persons 

the dream of sleeping on an iceberg, which does well 

enough for an occasional experience, like seasick- 
ness, but which palls on too frequent repetition. Be- 
sides that, it wrinkles and tumbles, in spite of its 

heavier body, much more than cotton does, giving a 

bed, after one night’s use, a most slovenly and unin- 

viting appearance.”’ 

But for table service, for the toilet, and for minor 
ornamental details, it is simply invaluable; its 
smoothness of texture, its brilliancy, which launder- 
ing even increases, its exquisite freshness, make it 


the one fabric fit to drape the dining table and to 
use in the toilet, while its suitability for needlework 
decoration makes it admirable for all kinds of 
fancywork. 

In making purchases of tablecloths and napkins, 
especially, it is always true economy to get a good 
quality. And apart from the fact of longer wear, the 
satisfaction of the fine appearance of a really nice 
article must count for something. Nowhere is the 
contrast between cheapness and excellence more 
marked or more certain to obtrude itself. 

In buying towels, there are two considerations 
which should be duly weighed. The large towels are 
perhaps the more economical, in so far as first cost of 
a given amount of material is concerned, and there 
will be a smaller number of pieces in the weekly 
wash. But on the other hand, it may be easier to do 


three small towels than one which is large and heavy ; 
while the use and frequent change which the smaller 
specimens require gives an increased air of tidiness. 
In too many cases, it must be admitted, a large towel 
is used long after its tidiness has disappeared, 
because—may it be said!—it has still some un- 
soiled portions! 


After the linen has been purchased and put into 
wear, much of its durability and appearance depends 
upon the treatment it receives. Table linen should 
not be put into soapsuds until all of the stains have 
been removed. This, contrary to the common im- 
pression, can be very easily done. Boiling water 
poured through the fabric will remove all stains ex- 
cept that from iron rust. For this, wet the spot with 
cold water, sprinkle on oxalic acid, and rub between 
the hands. If one application does not suffice, repeat 
the process. Be very careful of the acid, however, as 
it is a rank poison. 

Under any ordinary circumstances, table linen will 
require but little rubbing, and it should be gently 
wrung by hand. A wringer not only makes creases 
which are hard to remove with the iron, but adds the 
danger of breaking or injuring the fabric, and thus 
materially shortening the life of the article. On the 
same grounds, caution should be taken not to allow 
tablecloths to hang on the line in a strong wind. 
The hems and corners will be pretty certain to suffer, 
and there are no more potent sources of destruc- 
tion for articles of this class, of heavy weight and 
soft fabric. 

When signs of wear begin to appear, the proverbial 
“stitch in time” should be employed. The very 
best way to make the repairs which will then be 
needed is to take threads of the same linen, which 
could easily have been provided for by saving the 
trimmings when the cloth was made up, and darn 
deftly along the texture. In this way the article can 
be made to appear almost equal to new, and the labor 
or skill required to mend in this way is no greater 
than to “patch and darn down,” the effect of which 
must always be unpleasant. 

The matter of toweling is an important one, and 
the careful housewife will see to it that her linen 
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closet includes a good assortment for the pantry, for 
the glassware, and for the general kitchen. It is too 
often erroneously supposed that anything in the way 
of stray and worn material is good enough for these 
uses. This is not the case; it “pays,” in satisfac- 
tion, in convenience, and in perfection of work, to 
have the good and reliable article, provided in ample 
abundance for all ordinary demands. 

In toweling, it is not the beauty of design, the bril- 
liancy of finish, or the richness of damask which are 
to be taken into account. Rather it is the quality of 
the article for the work it will be required to do which 
is the determining factor. Huckaback towels, Irish 
made, are durable, soft, and absorbing; the finer 
qualities have no superiors in these respects. Crash 
towels have good absorbing qualjties, and for friction 
there is nothing better on the market. The Turkish 
towels are also very excellent for the bath, having 
certain qualities peculiar to themselves, and from 
these three varieties the best equipment for the toilet 
will be obtained. They may be large or small, plain 
or ornamented, rich or inexpensive, according to 
tastes and circumstances, but they should always be 
supplied for the home in generous measure, while the 
guest chamber should be provided with such an as- 
sortment that any reasonable taste of the guest will 
be anticipated. 

And in this matter of guests, it should be borne in 
mind that nothing is of more importance than com- 
plete toilet facilities, since one’s friend often comes 
weary, dusty and exhausted from long and taxing 
travel. For the material comfort, nothing is more 
nvigorating under such circumstances than the bath, 
and the provision which is made in this direction 
may well be accepted as the true measure of the 
visitor’s welcome. 

—Mrs. Martha Bradford Cooke. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

586. For a cough, one ounce of flaxseed boiled in 
one pint of water, strained, and added to one ounce 
of rock candy, strained honey and the juice of three 
lemons. 

587. Putting a sprained limb immediately in hot 
water, and adding more, as it can be borne, for 
twenty minutes. If necessary, try using silicate of 
sodium dressing. 

588. For a bruise, a dampened bag of salt. 

589. For nervousness, skullcap herb tea. 

590. Taking cod liver oil in tomato catchup. 


591. For rheumatism, a sulphur bath (one-fourth 
of a pound to twenty gallons). 


592. Fora cold, hot lemonade on going to bed. 

593. A goblet of hot water, at each meal, for 
dyspepsia. 

594. A juicy apple each morning before breakfast. 


Try again next month. ; 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE OLD BRICK HOUSE. 
Full of Memories of Childhood and Youth. 


TOLD you, did I not, of the old garden so full 

of memories of our childhood and youth—but 

did [ tell you of the old house that was within 

the garden? As I remember it now, it was 

exceedingly plain; just a long brick house 

painted red, with heavy green wooden shutters at the 

windows. Not in the least beautiful nor ornate was 

the old house, but to our childish eyes it represented 
all that was desirable in architecture. 

There was a little square “portico” in front; it 
was painted white, and between its posts hung several 
wire baskets. These baskets were lined with moss 
so deep that the wire was quite hidden. The space 
left was filled with loose rich earth, and in this was 
planted a vine one does not often see nowadays. 
Our grandmother called it myrtle, and I remember 
how bright and glossy its leaves were, and how 
the bright yellow blossoms opened on the stem 
between them. 

But it is the interior of the old house that I 
especially love to recall. I can see, as though it were 
but yesterday, how the long hall that ran the entire 
length of the house appeared to us, as we stepped 
within the door—such a heavy door as it was for little 
hands to move. Sometimes we did not even try to 
open it, but instead pounded upon it with the heavy 
iron knocker, that represented a fierce looking lion, 
holding in his mouth the great iron ring by which we 
knocked. On either side of the door was a row of 
tiny panes of glass, and back of these panes scarlet 
glazed muslin was neatly tacked. We considered 
the red light made by the sun shining through this 
muslin wonderful. We had never even heard of 
stained glass. 

As I said before the hall was long, with the stair- 
case with its heavy oak banister on one side. ‘The 
walls of this hall were covered with a paper, rep- 
resenting among other things, a lackadaisical looking 
shepherdess, leading a flock of discouraged looking 
sheep over an impassable mountain. We children 
never questioned the artistic merit of this, nor any 
other scene depicted on the walls of this old hall, but 
found them every day a source of unfailing pleasure. 
At each end of the hall was a door, and midway 
between the two doors stood the old-fashioned 
“settee,” as our grandmother called it. It was 
covered with bright, large figured chintz, and no- 
where, except in the old. garden itself, did such 
wonderful flowers flourish as on the cover of this old 
couch. I am afraid the curtain or valance, as it is 
now called, that concealed the clumsy legs of this 
primitive piece of turniture was conducive to careless 
or untidy habits, for I remember how often we would 
push our toys, hats or shoes under it, instead of put- 
ting them properly away. This lack of order, how- 
ever, did not annoy our grandmother in the least, 
for with her, what “the children” did was nearly 
always right. 
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Perhaps I should make an exception here in regard 
to the darkened parlor that was the pride of our: 
grandmother’s heart. Never, except on Christmas 
or some equally rare occasion, were we granted free 
access to this room, although we were welcome to do 
as we would with the rest of the house. With all her 
love for us, our grandmother could not rise above the 
custom of her day and generation of keeping a room 
sacred to the use of occasional company or great 
events, as weddings, funerals, or certain holidays. 

The very restrictions placed upon us in regard to 
this room, made it all the more desirable; and 
although the hours we spent within it were few and 
far between, they were sufficient to impress upon my 
childish mind many of its special features. I re- 
member that on the north side there were two long 
“cupboards,” reaching from the floor to the ceiling. 
The shelves of these cupboards contained many 
articles too precious to be kept anywhere else. 
Among them were our grandfather’s books, a band- 
box containing our grandmother's best bonnet and 
cap, and some curious china that was, I know not how 
old. I remember one piece in particular, a square, 
brown earthen milk pitcher with a short spout. A 
long, lean dog of the hound genus, formed the 
handle, and we used to wonder if he didn’t get tired 
standing there day after day with his toes just touch- 
ing the pitcher, and his hungry eyes looking down 
into it from over the top, for the milk he never saw 
much less tasted. 

Across from these two cupboards, in the space 
between the windows, stood a ‘* what-not,” and it was 
this that fascinated us most. On it there were some 
curious shells, some books with titles we could not 
pronounce, some crocheted mats, and various little 
trinkets, among which was my special admiration a 
china match safe. The lower part of this was square 
like a box, while the upper part could be lifted off. 
This upper part represented a placid looking youth 
with his arm about a sunbonneted figure wearing a 
blue dress and long white pantalets. This interest- 
ing couple were seated together on a rustic bench, on 
the back of which was perched a deformed yellow 
“ dove,” at least we children called it a dove, although 
its color was like a canary, and its form like that 
of a hawk. 

Little Alice liked better a china shepherdess, 
called for some unknown reason, “ Betsy Bean ;” and 
although she is now a woman, I fancy she has never 
quite outgrown a tender feeling for this old favorite ; 
for not long ago I saw in a little box, the contents of 
which she treasures because of their associations, 
this same poor old “ Betsy Bean,” broken and bat- 
tered it is true, but the same simpering beauty that 
smiled at us from the polished shelf of the old “ what- 
not,” some family portraits, a slippery haircloth 
sofa, some equally uncomfortable chairs, a shining 
round table, on which reposed the beloved family 
Bible, a carpet gay with roses, white curtains with 
lambrequins at the top—all these made up the prim, 
dark, old-fashioned parlor. 


It is a relief to close the door upon it and picture 
to ourselves the cozy “sitting room,” with its deep 
window seats filled with plants. Among these plants 
was a “crab” cactus that had a pleasant way of 
blooming just at Christmas time, and was older by 
some years, than any of us were. On a summer day 
this room was almost as. charming as the old garden 
itself. An A£olian harp was fastened in one of the 
windows, and its sensitive strings responded to the 
softest breeze. There was a great fireplace, some 
comfortable chairs, and an old eight-day clock, that 
ticked so loudly, it was quite frightful to be alone 
with it. If I could only make you see some of the 
things connected with this old house, as memory 
brings them back to me! I would show you the 
dining room with its long table where we all gathered 
at Christmas—the table that somehow was always 
large enough to accommodate every one of us. 

I would like you to see the kitchen where we held 
so many “taffy pulls” and frolics, and the long porch 
back of the kitchen. There was a woodshed on one 
side of the porch, and it was here that we found old 
‘Tabby one day purring over five little spotted kit- 
tens that she had found somewhere. A few weeks 
later we solemnly “baptized” these kittens in a 
kettle of water, disregarding with the thoughtless 
cruelty of childhood their pitiful wailings, until our 
grandmother came to their rescue. 

If I could make you see it all as I do now, we 
would ascend the stairs and peep into the bedrooms 
with their quaint old-fashioned furniture. We would 
linger longest in our grandmother’s room, and per- 
haps we would investigate the high old chest of 
drawers in the corner. We would find a little box in 
one of the drawers containing the portrait of a fair 
little girl, dressed in the costume of a century ago. 
Who would ever guess that our grandmother was 
once that same little girl ? 

But, alas! You cannot see it all as I do, because 
you did not like me, spend a happy childhood within 
the old brick house. Perhaps some day, however, I 
will tell you of the big garret, where we spent our 
rainy days masquerading in the costumes of our 


ancestors. 
—Martha Dean. 
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UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 


Men want spiritual food much more than they want 
sugar and coffee. 


Godliness is as profitable for the life that now is as for 
that which is to come. 


Sensitiveness is a natural quality. We cannot destroy 
it if we would, and we would not if we could. 


We fence off our Christianity, and deem it meet to 
drape ourselves in ghostly garb when we enter the sacred 
enclosure. 

The man who goes to church onceon Sunday lifts up his 


voice in favor of church-going just as loudly as he who 
goes four times.—Gail Hamilton. 
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LITTLE FOXES, 
And How They Work Mischief. 


LONG with a few more prevailing fuz 
de siecle habits that are not an im- 
provement on those in vogue a 
century ago, is the habit so many 
women have of contracting small 
debts. They seem to think that in 
some way it adds to their social 
status to say with a groan and in a tone of mock 
sorrow, “O, my bills, I am sure my allowance won’t 
reach this month.” And then without a tinge of 
remorse tuck the various bills out of sight and 
straightway forget all about them; meantime the 
rrocer, the ice man, the washerwoman, the dress- 
maker, all must deny themselves necessities to grant 
my lady her luxuries. Therein lies the secret; the 
money given to Madam A —— by her husband to 
in the household and cover needful expenses is fre- 
ently put into one handsome piece of bric-a-brac, 
. bargain in furniture, a jewel, or a new and needless 
nnet, trusting to luck to get the money for unpaid 
ills at some future time. 
Now Mr. Grocer has a bill to pay and finds it hard 
to collect the cash. He doesn’t dare dun Madam 
\ , or even politely remind her, for fear she will 
take umbrage and transfer her custom to some rival. 
[he washerwoman’s rent is due, and she dare not 
hint of the back pay belonging to her. The dress- 
naker must bow and smile and continue to make 
xpensive gowns for the madam without the ghost of 
suggestion that she needs money. This habit of 
aying bills aside until some convenient time, by 
eople who could manage better if they tried, is very 
rd on tradespeople; and this want of considera- 
tion; this selfishness on the part of a great many 


women is very hurtful to those doing business on a 
small capital, and frequently cramps those doing 
business on a larger scale. 

Would that all women had the spirit of a certain 
vidow who was left with a family of small children to 
ear and educate on a very limited income. She was 

woman of culture, and had been accustomed to all 
the refinements of wealth. _In after years, when her 

hildren had grown to manhood and womanhood, 
ind were a credit to her and to the society in which 
she moved, a friend asked her this question : 

“Margaret, how did you manage to bring up your 
hildren so weH on such a small income ?”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you,” she frankly replied, “when 

could afford to’ buy butter, we ate it, and when I 
couldn’t afford to buy it, we did without!” 

There is the keynote to a sensible woman’s suc- 
cess, the art of doing without! 

Like Miss Wilkins, I would like to paint a pen 
portrait of one of my neighbors, a sensible woman; a 
bright, brainy, cheery, contented woman who lives as 
well on her husband’s small salary as many women 
do on twice the amount. While conversing with her 

one day on how to live within one’s income, I said: 


“ My dear Mrs. B——, at the risk of being thought 
impertinent, I am going to ask you how you do it?” 

“Do what?” she asked. 

“Do a host of things,” I answered, “on a little 
money; dress yourself and children in such nice 
style, keep your house so well furnished ; your table 
well set with good viands; and in fact live as well as 
any one in the neighborhood.” 

‘“‘T have two rules,” she replied, “one is, ‘ Practice 
strict economy,’ and the other is, ‘ Pay as you go.’ 
It is the habit of having things charged that eats into 
one’s income for then one buys much more than is 
needed. I pay cash for my groceries and provisions; 
my dry goods and all necessary things are paid for 
when bought, and at the end of the month my post- 
man’s hand is not made weary bringing me dunning 
letters and long standing bills. Perhaps I am pe- 
culiarly constituted,” she added, “for I have a per- 
fect horror of debt. I positively revel inthe idea that 
I can look all the people with whom I trade squarely 
in the face and say to myself: I do not owe you 
a penny.” 

“Don’t you find it hard always to pay cash?” 
I asked. 

“Sometimes I do,” she replied, * particularly if I 
see some odd curio that would look well in my 
cabinet; some little gem of a water color; a piece of 
old lace, that I might get for a bargain, or rare bit of 
china; oh, yes, it is hard to pay cash at all times to 
the baker, the butcher, the candlestick maker, but I 
think it is only right that they should be paid, and so 
I make a strenuous effort. You must know,” she 
smilingly continued, “I have a banking system of 
my own which I mean to have copyrighted. In an 
upper bureau drawer I have five or six little toy 
banks. One is marked, ‘ Servant’s wages; another, 
‘Church dues; a third, ‘Benevolent objects;’ a 
fourth, ‘ Medicines and doctor ;’ and a fifth, ‘ Unex- 
pected expenses,’ and so on. When I get my allow- 
ance a certain sum is put into these banks, and 
although I am frequently tempted to break one or 
all of them to gratify some selfish whim, I generally 
manage to resist the temptation, for that is the only 
system by which I can keep square with the world 
and manage, as you are pleased to term it, in so 
admirable a manner.” 


—Margaret Prescott. 
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IT IS A SOLEMN FACT 

That it is easy to fall into a trap, but hard to get out 
again. 

That ten minutes added to the little nap of an uneasy 
sleeper is time well spent. 

That there are those who have robbed and rioted on 
ill-gotten gains, who are oft the readiest with their gifts 
to charity. 

That there would seem to be but one field which woman 
may not cultivate hopefully and gracefully—that of the 
football game—but time makes such fearful changes that 
there may perhaps yet be’ a “good time coming” in 
this line. 
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THE SCIENCE OF A COAL FIRE. 

A Few Simple Rules Founded on General Principles. 
HEN people begin to burn 

hard coal they usually go 

through a series of perplexi- 
ties and mishaps which may 

be escaped by observing a 

few simple rules founded on 

general principles. Gas es- 
caping from the fire into the 
rooms of the house; explo- 
sions and the bursting of 
flame and smoke into one’s 
face upon opening the door 
of the stove or heater need 
not occur; the escape of gas 
up the chimney should not 
é be allowed, as this is a seri- 
ous loss of fuel. First—As soon asa suitable quan- 
tity of good kindlings are burning so as to produce a 
good flame apply coal enough to make a base for the 
fire after the kindlings shall have been consumed, but 
not enough to smother the flame. The heat beneath 
freshly applied coal generates gas; a flame supported 
by a small direct draft of air should come at once in 
contact with this gas, then a blue flame will creep 
over the surface of the coal and the gas will be burned, 
greatly economizing the fuel and saving the annoy- 
ances referred to above. The next application of 
coal should be made as soon as that first applied is well 
ignited, and with the same precaution as to quantity, 
though now a portion of the fire may be completely 
covered if the coal slopes down towards a brisk fire 
which is not covered ; the gas will generate first from 
the thin layer of coal at the bottom of the slope; the 
fire not covered will ignite this gas and the blue flame 
will gradually creep up the slope; when this slope is 
well ignited coal may be applied, forming a slope in 
the opposite direction. 

By covering the fire all out of sight a reservoir of 
gas is obtained, filling the open space above the coal ; 
some of this gas may escape into the house, some of 
it may pass up the chimney and be lost, but when the 
fire has burned up through the freshly applied coal 
and comes in contact with this reservoir of gas the 
most natural thing in the world under the circum- 
stances is an explosion, which is the cause of fire and 
smoke bursting into one’s face on opening the door 
onto the fire at this critical time. 

Every stove or heater designed for burning coal 
should have a slide opening in or near the door, or in 
a kitchen stove or range just under the top, in front, 
to admit air; when these openings are not provided, 
the door of the heater or top of the range should be 
left just enough open to admit the necessary air. 

Chemistry teaches that oxygen is a strong sup- 
porter of combustion. Gas burns only as the flame 
is supported by the oxygen of the atmosphere, other- 
wise the flame of the gas burner would follow down 
through the pipes to the main reservoir. If a hot 


fire is desired after the gas has burned out of the coal 
the direct air draft may be closed. 

To replenish a low fire apply only a little coal and 
give a strong draft; do not shake or poke a low fire, 
though it may be well to gently remove ashes which 
obstruct the draft. If the fire is quite low apply a 
little charcoal before adding the hard coal. For heat- 
ing purposes best results are obtained by keeping a 
liberal quantity of coal burning, regulating the heat 
by the draft. 

To run the heater with only one application of coal 
per day will usually result in a shivering for the first 
few hours, with the evils of an atmosphere polluted 
with gas while the dull fire is warming up the coal, 
and then in having more heat than is desirable, an 
economy of care and labor at the expense of fuel, 


comfort and health. 
—Ethan Brooks. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A PRETTY RUG. 

HENILLE rugs combine beauty and durabil- 
ity, and are so economical that they com- 
mend themselves to the thrifty housewife. 

- Select soft woolen material, either dress 

goods or knit underwear, from the pile of cast-off 
garments, and cut in bias strips one inch wide. 
Gather the strips lengthwise through the middle, 
using a coarse needle and No. 8 thread. It will not 
be necessary to sew the strips together; simply lap 
the edges and gather through them, twisting the roll 
as you go. When one thread is full, tie on another, 
and proceed until you have all you need. Much of 
the beauty of the rug depends upon the colors used, 
and if the goods are faded, as they are likely to be, 
dye them the colors you wish with Diamond dye. 
Roll these gathered strips into balls and send them 
to a carpet weaver, whose charge for weaving and 
chain will not be more than twenty-five cents per 
square yard. It does not resemble ordinary carpet 
weaving, as the chain sinks into the rags and does 
not show. Use some dull color for the middle and 
bright colors for the border. If you prefer a hit or 
miss center, collect all the small pieces you have, cut 
into strips and layin a pile by themselves. When 
you have enough, mix them well and sewthem. The 
shorter the strips and the greater the variety of 
colors, the prettier it will be. Have the border of 
some plain color. Heavy crocheted fringe made of 
carpet chain or colored cord should be placed across 


the ends. 
—E. J.C. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


SOCIAL HOMES, AND BLESSINGS FOR DAILY USE. 


When wealth has been won, our power to enjoy it is 
past, and it goes into the hands of children whose indus- 
try and enterprise it kills and whose best life it spoils. 

Itis not often that great accumulations of wealth do 
anybody good. They usually spoil the happiness of two 
generations—one in the getting, and one in the spending. 
—J. G. Holland. 
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gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria) 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Propared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Looking for Flaws. 


Don't look for the flaws as you go on through life, 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the c'oudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in the shadows hiding ; 
It is better by far to look for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 
The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God's great ocean ; 
Don’t set your force ‘gainst the river’s course 
And think to al.er its motion. 
Don't waste a curse on the universe- 
Don't shrink at the trials before you ; 
Don't butt at the storm with your puny form, 
But bend and Jet it go o’er you. 
The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter; 
Some things must go wrong your whole life long, 
And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the infinite, 
And go under at last in the wrestle. 
The wisest man shapes into God’s plan 
As the water shapes into a vessel. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
++ + + + 
Alaskan WE HAVE NOT KNOWN a great deal 
Matrimony. about the life, people and habits of 
that great American territory, Alaska, 
though it has been so long a part of our country. 
rhe gold findings in that region have drawn special 
ittention to the Alaskan as a class, and the following 
facts regarding matrimonial matters there will be 
read with interest: Wooing and wedding in Alaska 
among the natives are interesting and peculiar rites. 
When a young man is of a suitable age to marry, his 
mother, his aunt or his sister looks up a wife for him. 
He seldom marries a woman younger than himself; 
she is much older, and sometimes is double his age, 
and even more. She is selected from a family whose 
position equals his or is even higher. When a suit- 
able woman is found the young man is asked how 
many blankets and animal skins he is willing to pay 


for her. When this important question is settled, a 
feast is arranged in the home of the bride and the 
friends of both families are invited. When the com- 
pany is assembled the woman’s people extol the 
greatness of their family. The young man’s mar- 
riage gifts are spread out where they will make a fine 
show, and then his family sound their praises. The 
ceremony lasts from one to two days, and finally the 

young bridegroom takes his wife to his own abode. 

++ + + + 

“ JouN has broken the record,” said the proud father. 
“T expect so,” said his mother resignedly. “He's 
broken the front gate, and three places in the hedge, and 
the cat’s back, and the croquet set, and his collar bone, 

since he began to ride, and I’m prepared for anything.” 

+++ + + 

Finishing Ir SOMETIMES becomes necessary to 
Mahogany. resurface old furniture, and the average 
housewife is not always certain how 
best to accomplish the desired purpose. Where 
there is mahogany which requires such dressing, 


these instructions are given: After it has first been - 


scraped off and sand papered smooth, apply a coat of 
furniture oil (linseed oil, turpentine spirits and Japan 
mixed will answer), which let stand over night. In 
the morning hunt up the finest red brick you can, 
hammer it into a powder, which put in a cotton 
stocking and sift over the work. Then wrap a square 
block of iron or wood in a piece of carpet and rub the 
brick dust powder with it, rubbing the way of the 
grain of the wood, backward and forward, till a good 
gloss appears. If not sufficient, or if the grain 
remains at all rough, repeat the powdering, being 
careful not to sift too much dust, as this and the oil 
should form a paste. When the surface is perfect, 
clean it off with a wad of carpet, and, if you can get 
it, some fine mahogany dust. The surface made by 
this process improves with wear. 

To clean soft mahogany and other porous woods 
first scrape off and sandpaper in the usual way, then 
wet the surface with a sponge of water. This will 
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raise the grain of the wood, which can be cut away 
with pumice stone (fine lump), rubbing the wood in 
the direction of the grain and keeping it moist with 
water. Let the work then dry. Then wet again and 
tub. Repeat the process until the surface becomes 
perfectly smooth and the texture of the wood much 
hardened. If this should not prove satisfactory try 
pumice stone (lump) and raw linseed oil. This will 
give a durable face to the work, which then may be 
polished or varnished. 
>~ + + + + 

May—What did papa say when you asked him for 
my hand? 

Cholly—I didn’t hear him say anything. 

May—How was that? 

Cholly—I was too busy dodging !—Town Topics. 


++ ++ + 


THE ALARMING prevalence of defective 
vision among children gives importance to 
every helpful suggestion regarding care and 
conservation of the eyesight. In the case of infants, 
there is quite possibly room for material increase of 
thoughtfulness among mothers and nurses. A learned 
and observant woman, in a recent lecture in one of 
the larger cities, on the care of the eyes, in youhg and 
old, made these pertinent suggestions regarding 
young children: ‘Great care and attention should 
be given to the eyes of the new-born infant to insure 
proper cleansing. Eye difficulties in adult life fre- 
quently result from a neglect then and during the 
first year of babyhood. ‘Toys should not be suspended 
too near baby’s eyes, nor should the light be allowed 
to shine directlyinto them. ‘The hood of the carriage 
should have a dark lining. The babe should not be 
allowed to look backward over its head.” 


Baby’s 
Eyes. 


+++ + 
Every DAY in the advancement of the world makes it 


harder for a young man to achieve success in life when 
encumbered by bad habits. 


be 

The THE QUESTION of drunkenness or so- 

Coming briety in an employe is year by year 
Man. assuming greater importance. The more 


responsible requirements of these later 

times makes a new phase in the temperance question. 
Rapid transit and rapid pretty much everything 
annihilate time and space, and they have also the 
liability to annihilate a great deal of human life. 
Those who direct these things, they who are in im- 
mediate control, must have clear heads, sharp eyes, 
and strong arms. There is no place of responsibility 
in which a drunkard or tippler can by any moral 
right be put. In discussing this matter, a recent 
writer says very pertinently, and. speaking the senti- 
ments of all thoughtful persons: The conviction is 
- deepening, among employers and laborers equally to 
dismiss inebriety from the problem of employment, 
wages, and labor. Each side plainly see the injury 
—the damage to all parties imposed by the inebriate, 


The day is coming and must soon come, when so- 
briety will stand first among the titled qualifications 
of labor. So many men work among machines that 
drunkenness is inconsistent with their own safety; 
so many work in places which involve the safety of 
others, where drunkenness cannot possibly be toler- 
ated. A drunken man may wreck a train simply be- 
cause he is drunk. He may destroy property because 
he is drunk and make a drunken blunder with ma- 
chinery. Human liberty does not include the privi- 
lege of drunkenness in places where human life or 
property is at stake or dependent upon the mistakes 
of an alcoholized brain. Drunken clergymen or 
those who drink are seldom seen in these days. 
Drunken doctors above all should not be tolerated 
by the public. Drinking locomotive engineers cer- 
tainly are dangerous men. No penalty can be too 
great for a company which knowingly employs drink- 
ing men in places where their responsibility involves 
human life. In fact, all such men should be cured of 
their inebriety or discharged, and no such person 
should be given employment unless he has a clean 
bill of health in relation to inebriety. 


THE ICE CREAM Sold in the streets of London is found 
to contain 7,000,000 microbes to each centimeter. Science 
shows that more than 1,000,c00 microbes to the centimeter 
are unhealthy. The only safe plan is to count them 
before eating. 


++ 
Why it THE THIN glass tumblers, which have 
Happens. recently become quite the fashion in this 


country, have developed the rather un- 
pleasant habit of surprising many a housekeeper by 
cracking suddenly while standing on the shelves. It 
has needed ocular demonstration, says Cassier’s 
Magazine, to convince some housekeepers that tum- 
blers could behaye in this manner. When one of 
these tumblers is found cracked, the first thought is 
that a careless servant must be in fault. Hot water 
or rough handling was always the cause of the break- 
age of the old-fashioned flint glass goblets. The dif- 
ference between the old and the new kinds of tum- 
blers seems to be in the haste with which the latter is 
prepared, thus necessitating a very short stay in the 
annealing furnace. The molecules of the glass in 
this case have no chance to arrange themselves in 
lines of least strain, so that every new-fashioned 
tumbler is filled with torsion stresses tending to frac- 
ture its substance with any slight external aid—as, for 
example, the cool air from an open window striking 
the proximate sides of the tumblers set on a dining- 
room table. Of course, the advantage of using the 
new kind of tumblers is that their cost is only one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the old kind. Looking at the 
matter more broadly, the tendency of the new glasses 
to spontaneous fracture is only another illustration of 
crystalline degeneration. - Herbert Spencer, in per- 
haps the most fascinating chapter on evolution which 
he has ever written, points out that all substances 
which have been rendered colloid by the application 
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been acting as a cement between the molecules, and 
become crystalline. Mr. Spencer gives as illustra- 
tions of this process the igneous rocks in their various 
stages, from molten lava to granite, and jam, which 
becomes gritty when kept too long, owing to the 
crystallization of the contained sugar. 

+ 


* My Lorn,” said the foreman of an Irish jury, when 
viving in his verdict, ‘‘ we find the man who stole the mare 
not guilty.” —Tit- Bits. 

+ + + + + 

Carving IN THESE DAYS everything is “ carved "— 
the that is, when we speak of cutting up any 
Fowl. manner of meat or fowl for serving at table. 
But it would appear that in the olden times 

there was a special phrase for each and every kind of 
meat subjected to the knife. A recent writer, refer- 
ring to some of the lore in an ancient English book 

‘marks: There were carving masters in those days 

professors of the art. They were itinerants. They 

d not keep school. They went from house to house 

d taught the ladies. As for their social position, I 
ve not ascertained it. Probably they were classed 
vith the itinerant portrait painter. Certainly they 
lid not sit at table with the gentlefolk. I fear that 
their place was the kitchen, and that Lady Mary took 
‘r lessons in that room surrounded by the admiring 


maids. But the only thing she “carved” was mutton 
r beef. You had to “break a deer, rear a goose, lift 


swan, sauce a capon, spoil a hen, frush a chicken, 
unbrace a mallard, unlace a cony, dismount a heron, 
lisplay a crane, disfigure a peacock, unjoint a bittern, 
intack a curlewy alaye a pheasant, wing a partridge 
r a quail, mince a plover, thigh a pigeon or any other 
mall bird and border a game pie.” 

++ + + + 

*“ DAUGHTER, what time did your company leave last 

nt?” 
“ Why, papa, he started home at half "— 
* Never mind when he started. I want to know when 
left.”"—Ohio State Journal. 


+++ + + 


Learn ONCE AND AGAIN Goop HovusEKEEP- 
to ING has deprecated the comparative de- 
Converse. cadence of the art of conversation, in 
these days of admirable opportunities 

ind meager accomplishment. The home conversa- 
tion, especially, is bare and meaningless. It has truly 
been said that many a girl, intelligent, educated, as 
our ideas go, is mortified by her lack of ease in con- 
versation. She finds other girls, inferior in actual 
ability, ever ready in the shifting round game we call 
small talk, and is forced to the conclusion that shal- 
lowness is the passport to social favor. But she is 
mistaken; she is simply in the condition of a person 
overloaded with large bills when there is need for a 
little change. erbaps she is self-conscious ; perhaps 


—let me whisper it—she is selfish; like the man in 
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Punch, who said: “Oh, Robinson is such a bore; 
he’s always talking about himself and his affairs when 
I want to talk about myself and my affairs.” There 
is one great reason for this lack of conversational 
power: In too many cases the art is never practiced 
inside the home circle. No attempt at pleasant con- 
verse is ever made save when visitors are present; 
the various members of the family may gossip a little 
or discuss purely personal affairs, but they make no 
attempt at entertaining talk. In point of fact the art 
of conversation is like the game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, one needs the quickness and dexterity of 
constant practice. In many busy households the only 
general gathering of the family is at meal time—a 
time above all others when worry should be banished, 
if only for the sake of physical comfort. Yet this is 
the very time when the mother will complain of do- 
mestic worry, the father of business cares and the 
daughter of shabby frocks. 

Miss MEADOWSWEET— Excuse my ignorance, but ought 
I to call you Mr. Squills or Dr. Squills ? 

The Doctor—Oh, call me anything you like. 
my friends call me an old fool. 

Miss Meadowsweet—Ah, but that’s only people who 
know you intimately !—London Punch. 


Some of 


++ + + + 
Old-Time CHAUCcER, who wrote for thirty years 
Victuals. prior to 1400, when he died, gives some 
interesting pictures of the customs of his 
time. It is interesting, as illustrating the changes 


which have transpired, that Chaucer himself, return- 
ing to England after having rendered some service 
for his king in foreign lands, was made the recipient 
of royal bounty in the form of a pitcher of wine daily. 
To judge from his narrative, the more well-to-do of 
the working classes in his day evidently spent a vast 
deal of time at the public house, eating and drink- 
ing, telling idle tales, playing at skittles when the 
weather was fine, or listening to fiddlers and pipers, 
or to gleemen and janglers of jests—that is to say, 
ballad singers and professional story-tellers. At high 
prime—the hour in the middle of the forenoon when 
agricultural work broke off, as it still does, for a brief 
rest and slight meal—Langland speaks of the plows 
standing idle in the field while the plowmen sit at 
the ale and sing, “ How trolly lolly.” The cook 
comes out to the tavern door and cries, “ Hot pies, 
hot!” and the alewife fills pots of half-and-half by 
pouring penny ale and pudding ale together. Indoors 
there is plenty of food in great variety for such as 
can afford it—bread and broth, potfuls of boiled peas 
and beans, pieces of salt bacon, stewed fowls, fried 
fish, baked meat, green cheese, curds and cream, and 
baked apples. Poorer people had to be content with 
half-penny ale, and bread not made of clean wheat, 
but of oatmeal or beans and bran. Idlers are threat- 


ened that they “shall eat of barley bread and of the 
brook drink ;” but it would seem that water drink- 
ing, except under some religious rule, was not com- 
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mon even among the poor, who drank milk and mean 
ale—I suppose the same as what Langland elsewhere 
calls farthing ale, and not much more than water with 
a taste in it. In the profuse use of vegetables the 
English of the fourteenth century were like the 
modern French peasantry. All through summer, till 
Lammas-tide brought harvest to the croft, and new 
corn came to cheaping, occasional fowls and bacon 
were the mere embroidery upon the peas, leeks, cab- 
bages, onions, parsley, and beans which, together 
with the coarse bread and the abundant milk and 
cheese, were the staple of poor people’s diet. 


A LITTLE GIRL had a kitten. She was very fond of it, 
and it was a great delight to her to hear it purr. One 
night she was restless, and her mother said, “ Cynthia, 
why don’t you lie still and go to sleep?” 

‘“*T can’t,” answered the little one, “ papa purrs so loud.” 


+ + ++ + 


The SOME ONE has recently taken up earnest 
Center discussion, says a Philadelphia paper, in 
Table. favor of tie old time center table, and it 

would indeed be a good thing could it be 
restored. The very presence of its bright lamp, its 
periodicals and its books suggests sociability and 
delightful intercourse. The very opportunity it 
offers for the drawing up of many chairs is a silent 
invitation, and it so possesses a subtle charm that is 
all its own. What we most need in our modern 
social life are informal gatherings where companion- 
ship can be enjoyed without the preparation and the 
fuss attendant upon a dinner or a reception. And, 
as the center table may properly be called a pro- 
moter of just such happy homes, it would be well 
were It once more given a place. 


+ 


TEACHER—You know, Johnny, if you cut an apple in 
two each part is called a half. 

Johnny—Not if my brother Dick cuts it. The part I 
git ain’t never more’n about a quarter of it, ma’am. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


+ + + + 

A A MOVEMENT, the purpose of which 
Worthy must certainly be commended, whatever 
Reform. 


we may think of the probability of its 
becoming a power for good, has been 
organized in New York, where a society of young 
women has been formed “for the prevention of 
hereditary diseases.” The members of this organ- 
ization pledge themselves “ not to marry into any 
family subject to such hereditary diseases as con- 
sumption, insanity, or an appetite for strong drink.” 
This is good so far as it goes, even if there be scien- 
tific doubts as to the hereditary phase of some of 
these “.diseases.” But it would seem that there are 
other hereditary weaknesses, not wholly of a physi- 
cal nature, which might properly be included. Per- 
haps they are. If so, we wish these heroic young 
ladies much success in the making of converts, since 


those who are left outside their fold are quite likely 
to perpetuate for the world at large the evils which 
these reformers seek to avoid for themselves and 
theirs. The subject is a broad one, very broad, and 
worthy the attention of true philosophers. 
~ +++ + 
Open the Door. 
Open the door, let in the air ; 
The winds are sweet, and the flowers are fair ; 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day, 
If our door is open wide, he may come this way. 
Open the door. 
Open the door of the soul; let in 
Strong, pure thoughts, which shall banish sin : 
They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the vine. 
Open the door. 
Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware. 
Open the door. 


+ + + + + 


‘* He is IT WAS OBSERVED, in connection with 
Poor the recent opening of a great hotel in 
Indeed.””, New York city designed for people of 
limited means, that the projector, in the 
simple speech outlining his purpose, failed to use the 
word “ poor” in connection with the class of people 
for whom his establishment is designed. The ex- 
planation of this failure to use a term which is such 
a favorite with most of those claiming to be the 
champions of the “ deserving poor” is to be found 
in a remark he has been heard to make: “No; I do 
not design this for poor men. Tere are no poor 
men in this country if they have health and good 
habits. Their income may be limited for the time, 
but they have capital. The only poor man in 
America is the man who is sick or has bad habits.” 
This is sound American sense, and we cannot have 
too much of it in the discussion of our social and 
economical problems. The standard of money may 
be gold, or silver; but the standard of true wealth is 
manhood and womanhood, Let us never forget that. 
“]’VE NEVER HEARD Mrs. Bibbers talk much about her 
husband. I wonder why it is.” 


“ Probably because she has so many interesting things 
to say about her dog.”—Cleveland Leader. 


++ + + + 


The HERE IS A TOUCHING sToRY from one of 
Golden the government offices at Washington, not 
Rule. entirely new, for it happened some time 
ago, but so valuable that it should be pre- 

served, in the hope that some other noble-souled 
person may do likewise: A recent commissioner of 
pensions tendered promotion to one of his woman 
clerks. “Mr. Commissioner,” she replied, “ there is 


a woman who sits beside me who merits this more 
than I do. She is a splendid clerk, and supports her 
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sick sister and child. Her necessities are greater 
than mine.. I want you to let this woman have my 
promotion until she is in better circumstances. Then 
we may change again.” The request was granted, 
and two women were made hap-y—and there is no 
juestion that the deepest, sweetest, most abiding 
happiness was that of the wo ~an who denied herself 
in the exemplification of a broad-souled humanity. 


Miss SMASHUM—I don’t care for men; in fact, I've 
already said “ No” to seven of them. 
Miss Comely—Indeed! What were they selling ?— 
Odds and Ends. 
++ + + + 
The Old THERE ARE FEW POEMS, so simple in 
Oaken their pretensions as “The Old Oaken 
Bucket. Bucket,” that have taken such a firm hold 
upon popular life. For eighty years this 
is been a national favorite, having been written by 
Samuel Woodworth, at New York, in 1817. It is 
ited that the poet, who was also a man of busi 
‘ss, came home to dinner one very warm day, 
wing walked from his office near the foot of Wall 
‘et. Being much heated with the exercise he 
lrank a glass of water from the pump, exclaiming as 
: placed the tumbler on the table, “‘ That is refresh- 
x; but how much more refreshing would it be to 
a good draught this day from the old oaken 
cet, I left hanging in my father’s well at home.” 
aring this, the poet’s wife said, ‘*Seline, why 
iid not that be a pretty subject for a poem?” 
(he poet took the hint, and under the inspiration of 
»moment sat down and poured out from his heart 
beautiful lines of the poem. The orchard, the 
-adow, the deep tangled wildwood, and the wide- 
preading pond, are the same to-day as when the 
et immortaliged them in song in 1817. 
‘Il remains intact, and the water is as pure and 
eet as when the poet sang its praises. The place 
emains in the family—it is in the village of Green- 
yush, in Scituate—and many admirers of the beauti- 
ul poem visit it every year. 


‘he old 


++ + + + 


“| HOPE YOU appreciate the fact, sir, that in marrying 
ny daughter you marry a large hearted, generous girl ” 

“| do, sir (with emotion), and I hope she inherits those 
qualities from her father.”—Harlem Life. 


+++ + + 


Eating Do PEOPLE EAT too much, as a rule? 
too There are many who think so, and that 
Much. moderation in diet would cure a large pro- 
portion of the ills of human kind. ‘This was 

the firm belief of the late Dr. Dio Lewis, who directed 
some of his strongest arguments against the evil of 
overeating, claiming that it was an enemy to activity 
and endurance. ‘Temperate people, with good di- 
gestion,” he said in one of his papers, “never feel 
their stomachs,—forget they have stomachs,—while 
these big eaters are always hungry, faint, or bloated, 


troubled with eructations, acidity, diarrhcea, or some 
other unhappy condition of the digestive apparatus. 
Persons having a good stomach to begin with, can, 
by practice, learn to digest an enormous quantity of 
food. If they give their whole force and vitality to 
this business of grinding grist, they can, in the course 
of even a short life, grind through immense quanti- 
ties. But the wiser, the more human way, is to find 
out just how much food is needed torun the machine, 
exactly what fuel will keep the system at the best 
working point, and never pass these bounds. For 
years the author had eaten three hearty meals a day. 
At length, upon a careful consideration of the physi- 
ology of digestion, he thought he was probably using 
too much of his force in that function. He reduced 
to two meals aday. He cannot express what free- 
dom in mental and bodily activity he experienced. 
Men with large heads and well-made bodies some- 
times consume so much of their nerve force in diges- 
tion that they have nothing left with which to achieve 
those triumphs that otherwise would be easy to them. 


+ + + + + 


Tommy —“* Ma, when the fire goes out where does 
it go to?” 

Tommy’s ma—* How should I know? Why don’t you 
ask where your father goes when he goes out?” 


Women THERE seems to be one place in the world 
in the where a woman is as good as a man, and 
Public that is in the service of the United States 
Service. government. In some departments they 


have been employed for a long time, while 
in others they have made a place for themselves more 
recently. But everywhere tre verdict as to their use- 
fulness is the same. From the report of First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Heath it appears that 
women are employed in all branches of the postal 
service, except as letter carriers, clerks in the railway- 
mail service and post office inspectors, and there are 
some post offices in the United States at which none 
but women are employed. The same salary is paid to 
them as to men for the same character of work, and 
they are not debarred by regulations from entering 
any branch of the service. There are 167 women 
employed in the post office department proper ; there 
are 7.670 women postmasters and about 80,000 women 
who have qualified to assist in conducting the busi- 
ness of the department. The conclusion of the re- 
port is that altogether the services of women have 
proven almost, if not equally, satisfactory with those 
of men. It is worth noting that the report has been 
called forth by a request of the German government 
for information as to the experience of the govern- 
ment with women employes. 


+++ + + 


PoETEss—‘“ I got quits last night with the editor who 
rejects all my verses.” 

Friend—* What did you do?” 

Poetess—“ I rejected his son.’’—Tit Bits. 
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** The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennysen. 


Original in Goop HousrKtEPING. 
MUSSENTOUCHIT. 


He lives in mamma’s basket, and his name is Mussentouchit. 
“ Mussentouchit, Mussentouchit,” is what the people say, 
When daring baby fingers, never tarrying to ask it, 
To ravel worsted mysteries by baby methods try. 


And Mussentouchit often hides in mamma’s box of buttons, 
Where many tempting treasures are always stowed away, 
And when blue eyes peep over, and pink hands raise the cover, 
“ Mussentouchit, Mussentouchit,” is what the people say. 


And Mussentouchit creeps away in mamma’s bureau drawers, 
’Mongst pretty rosy ribbons, and laces white and fair, 

And when the little creeper delves dimpled arms in deeper, 
He finds—would you believe it ?>—that Mussentouchit’s there. 


And he’s shut between the cases of papa’s watch, now truly, 
For last night baby heard him, ticking, ticking, o’er and o’er, 
And when he reached to clutch it, “‘Mussentouchit, Mus- 
sentouchit,”* 
Cried papa as he sat the wondering baby on the floor. 


And Mussentouchit’s skulking behind the big piano, 
And he’s always found on duty beside the silver vase, 
And if baby’s eyes are prying into mamma’s books, and 
spying, 
Why, the first thing he will come to will be Mussentouchit's 
face. 


‘Now who is Mussentouchit, and what’s his business, tell me. 
Why can we never see him? If anybody knows— 
I should really like to ask it—as he sneaks from box to basket, 
And why we always find him where’er the baby goes. 
—Maude Morrison Huey. 


+ + + 
FAMILY FAVORITISM. 


Few things are so conducive to unhappiness in the 
family as partiality. It may be of a parent for a 
particular child, or of one brother or sister for 
another; it matters not the form in which the mon- 
ster appears, total destruction of true family feeling 
is sure to follow, and very frequently much worse 
results are realized. The race was early taught this 
fact by object lessons; as in the case of Rebecca 
and Jacob, her son, for whose advancement she for- 
got justice and honor, and taught him treachery. 
David, also, from an unreasonable love of Absalom, 
failed to correct his faults, and allowed him to grow 
up in selfish indulgence of every whim, till, as the 


crowning act of his selfish life, he organized a rebel- 
lion to wrest the kingdom from the hands of that 
doting father. 

Family favoritism is a besetting sin that is often 
aggravated by peculiarities of disposition, which 
very peculiarities are frequently developed by cir- 
cumstances. Two children of the same parents are 
born with very similar dispositions, perhaps, but one 
is plain and the other pretty; the one possessed 
of average childish manners, while the other is 
especially graceful. Now, in many families these 
qualities would serve to create a different feeling 
for the children, and while the plain, ordinary child 
would be well treated and cared for, the pretty, 
graceful creature would be the favorite from very 
early life. And if the other one has average sense 
he will notice the difference very soon. This in 
turn will tell on his disposition by rendering him 
still less lovely, from the very consciousness he has 
that he is unfairly dealt with in being slighted for 
that for which he is in nowise to blame. 

Then, again, the indulgence of such favoritism in 
the family often brings about its own punishment 
in quite another way. The father of a family of 
children seemed to center every hope in the future 
of one son. He was his pet in infancy and his idol 
in youth. Every request of the child was granted, 
and every whim of the youth indulged at whatever 
cost of comfort to the father or the rest of the family, 
until Ralph became fully convinced that he was the 
flower of the flock, a rose among thistles, who de- 
served commiseration for having been placed by 
nature among such uncongenial surroundings. At 
an early age he was sent to college ; but the father’s 
doting heart went out after him in one great desire 
to restrain him from evil, that his bright dreams for 
his child’s future might be realized. So he intensified 
the evil he had always practiced toward him, of 
watching him, by appointing other spies over him, 
who should report everything they heard and saw, 
and to be rewarded accordingly. The boy had never 
been allowed to act on his own judgment in any mat- 
ter of importance, and now valued friends of his 
father acted in the capacity of guardian for him and 
regulated his affairs as though he were a child. This 
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kind of treatment after the indulgence of his youth 
could result but one way, and the boy was ruined. 

Sometimes one parent is found to be very tender 
and indulgent towards all the children of the family, 
while the other is unreasonably severe and exacting. 
In such cases the indulgent one’s methods usually 
convince the children that the strict one is much 
worse than is really the case; and they devote their 
energies to circumventing the one and imposing upon 
the good nature of the other, until every prompting 
of justice and integrity is stilled forever. 

Frequently, also, brothers and sisters are a party 
to this kind of proceeding. They select a favorite, 

n whom they bestow all confidence and affection, 
to the marked neglect and disparagement of 
others equally worthy, and the neglected ones 

re discouraged from trying to make much of 
themselves. 

Or they unconsciously combine against some one 
younger brother or sister, and make that one the butt 
of ridicule or the victim of continual fault-finding 
and scolding. He becomes desperate, and very soon 
his hand is against every man. 

Favoritism in the family is a sorry mistake, which 
vorks only injury to the object of affection and untold 
evil to others of the household.—Hawkeye. 


+ + + 
MAMMA’S HELP. 


“Yes, Bridget has gone to the city, 
And papa is sick as you see, 
And mamma has no one to help her 
But two-year-old Laurence and me. 


“You'd like to know what I’m good for, 
’Cept to make work and tumble things down? 
I guess there ain’t no little girlies 
At your house at home, Dr. Brown. 


“T’ve brushed all the crumbs from the table, 
And dusted the sofa and chairs, 
I’ve polished the hearthstone and fender, 
And swept off the area stairs. 


“T’ve wiped all the silver and china, 
And just dropped one piece on the floor ; 
Yes, doctor, it broke in the middle, 
But I ’spect it was cracked before. 


“And the steps that I saved precious mamma! 
You'd be s’prised, Dr. Brown, if you knew; 
She says if it wasn’t for Bessie 
She couldn’t exist the day through! 


“Tt's ‘Bessie, bring papa some water !’ 
And, ‘ Bessie, dear, run to the door!’ 
And, ‘ Bessie, love, pick up the playthings 
The baby has dropped on the floor!’ 


“Yes, doctor, I’m ’siderably tired, 
I’ve been on my feet all the day; 
Good-bye! well, perhaps I will help you 
When your old Bridget ‘ goes off to stay!’” 
— Southern Presbyterian. 


TRUST THE CHILDREN. 
Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them ; 
After sowing seeds of duty, 
Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 
Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 
At the hearth or in the wildwood, 
Meet them on the plane of childhood. 
Trust the little ones. Remember 
May is not like chill December, 
Let no words of rage or madness 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 
Trust the little ones. You guide them, 
And, above all, ne’er deride them, 
Should they trip, or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder. 
Trust the children. Let them treasure, 
Mother’s faith in boundless measure, 
Father’s love in them confiding ; 
Then no secrets they'll be hiding. 
Trust the children just as He did 
Who for “ such” once sweetly leaded, 
Trust and guide, but never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them. 
—New York Ledger. 
+++ + + 
THE SALT RUB FOR CHILDREN. 


Various sanitariums and private hospitals are using 
the “salt rub,” and it is becoming so popular that 
some Turkish bath establishments are advertising it 
as a special attraction. It is just as good for well 
people as for sick ones, is the most refreshing of all 
the baths and rubs ever invented, only excepting a 
dip in the sea itself, and is matchless in its effects 
upon the skin and complexion. With all these 
virtues, it is the simplest, most easily managed of 
all similar measures, and can be taken at home 
easily, and is just the thing for the older children, as 
it is very strengthening. 

Put a few pounds of coarse salt—the coarsest you 
can get, sea-salt by preference—in an earthen jar, 
and pour enough water on it to produce a sort of 
slush, but not enough to dissolve the salt. This 
should then be taken up in handfuls, and rubbed 
briskly over the entire person. Of course, it is better 
to have it rubbed on by another person, but any one 
in ordinary health can do it for herself or himself 
very satisfactorily. This being done, the next thing 
is a thorough douching of clear water, preferably 
cold, and a brisk rubbing with a dry towel. 

The effect of elation, freshness and renewed life is 
felt immediately, and the satiny texture of the skin 
and increased clearness and brightness of the com- 
plexion swell the testimony in favor of the salt rub. 

For young children it is best to drain off the salt 
and add two tablespoonfuls of pure bay rum to a 
basin full of this salt water. Apply with a soft flan- 
nel, and dry with a soft Turkish towel. Care should 
be taken that there is not too much salt in the water, 
as it may irritate the tender skins of some children. 
—Trained Motherhood. 
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Songs of the Homein the Home, ** Sermons in Stcnes, and Good in Everything.’’ 


THE BENEDICTION. 


We stood before him with bended heads 
In the hush of the Sabbath with one accord, 
“ And now may you grow in grace,” he said, 
“ And in knowledge and love of Christ our Lord.” 


The music echoed from dome and wall, 
Drowning the greeting and low-voiced word; 

And throbbing, murmuring through it all 
Over and over again I heard— 


“ Grow in grace ”—how the echoes rang— 
“ And in knowledge and love, O Christ, of thee, 
Till the chords of my heart responsive sang 
And a prayer rose out of the melody. 


” 


O Master, thou with a voice so winning, 
Love and peace in thine eyes divine, 

Help us, wilful and blind and sinning, 
That down on our hearts thy light may shine. 

For a greater change than the springtime maketh 
Earth and its suffering hosts shall know, 

When the light of Christ on each spirit breaketh 
And in love and knowledge of thee we grow. 

“ Grow in grace!” O our Lord and Master, 

Ilaste, we pray thee, the blessed day 

When truth and righteousness, fast and faster, 
Banish hatred and greed away ; 

When knowledge of thee shall be richest treasure 
Sought as men seek for gold and fame, 

And our lives shall grow to their grandest measure 
In grace, and love of thy wondrous Name. 

—Louise M’Cloy Horn. 

+ + + 
; THE DRAMA OF HUMAN LIFE. 

In the processes of human life—the life we live and 
the life we see—there is discernible a significance 
which grows more impressive, more solemn, more 
inspiring, just as we learn to read it intelligently. 
What a wonderful drama is this play of human lives 
—this perpetual tragedy and comedy, of which some 
slight and faint transcript finds expression in the 
pages of poet and novelist! We needs must continu- 
ally see and feel something of it, but we are apt to 
miss its best significance. What fastens our attention 
most in our experience, or in what we sympathetically 
watch in others, is the element of enjoyment or 
suffering, pain and pleasure are so very, very real! 
We ache, and we are sorry for another's ache ; we are 
joyous, and glad in another’s joy. And there it often 


stops with us. But all the while something is work- 
ing under the pain and pleasure. Character is being 
made or marred. Yonder man bleeds, and you sigh 
for him—ah! but a hero is being molded there.— 
George S. Merriam, in “ The Chief End of Man.” 
+e 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

It is no doubt true that we are all free to worship 
or not to worship, to avail ourselves of the services of 
religion, or to let them and their influence drop abso- 
lutely out of our lives. No one can challenge our 
liberty in this respect. We live ina free country, and 
our attachment to this church or to that, or our in- 
difference to all churches, is voluntary. We are not 
going to be compelled to respect our religious duties. 
We are not to be scolded into regard for common 
usage. That policy may work with children, but not 
with self-respecting men and women. And yet let 
us recognize the fact, fairly and squarely, that this is 
only one aspect of the matter, and that not the most 
important. It has nothing to do with our sense of 
obligation to God, and to Jesus Christ, and to the 
best interests of humanity. We cannot argue our 
selves out of that. No casuistry or self-will can 
lighten or remove our responsibility here. If young 
people withdraw entirely from religious association, 
and banish worship from their lives, if they choose to 
live as if God were not, and as if Jesus Christ had n« 
claims upon their love and service, if they cut them 
selves adrift from the movements which have hitherto 
been the greatest sources of blessing to mankind, 
at the bidaing of pleasure, or expediency, or a mer 
lazy habit, they go out into a spiritual wilderness, 
there is nothing to prevent them from doing so. But 
perhaps it is well that they should understand that 
the exercise of such liberty carries with it conse- 
quences which they have no power tocontrol. They 
are still accountable to him who said, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and thy = - 
bor as thyself,” and who indicated what form among 
others this love was to take, when he also said, “God 
is a spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Such commands may be 
broken, and all the deepest needs of life may be set 
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aside, but not with impunity. The penalty which no 
human hand may inflict descends all the same in un- 
satisfied desire, in an aching void which nothing 
earthly can fill, and a deadening sensibility to the 
Ever-present and the Ever-near.—Rev. John Cuck- 
son, in “ Faith and Fellowship.” 


++ + + + 
ETERNAL DAY. 


No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 

No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray! 
No hidden grief, 

No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eye, no broken heart is there! 


Care has no home 
Within that realm of ceaseless praise and song, 
Its surging billows toss and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng. 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ; 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender flow’ret fades and dies. 
No night distills 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame; 
No morn is needed there— the light which fills 
The land of glory from its Maker came. 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep— 
No bed of death—enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep! 


ae No withered flower, 


Or blasted bud, celestial gardens know; 
No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 


No battle-word 
Startles the sacred hosts with fear and dread; 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard 
Is sung wherever angel footsteps tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul ! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at Sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent, to tread the way— 
Why fear to p!unge in Jordan’s rolling tide, 
And find the haven of eternal day? 


—Anonymous. 


++ + + + 


REVELATION THROUGH NATURE. 

The universe is a reflector of divine adornment, 
and is everywhere garnished with gems. We are in- 
s vited to admire its beauty, inhale its fragrance, adore 

its symmetry and color, and through them to share 


in the depth and overflow of Deific goodness. 
sons 
but J 


Emer- 
ys, “God has not made some beautiful things, 
Beauty is the creator of the universe.” Nature 
may always be trusted, for natural laws are divine 
methods. Each successive season is a benediction 
inchanged form. When Spring awakens a quicken- 
ing impulse of life, and bursts the bars of wintry 
frost, she transforms the face of Nature, and clothes 


ut 


ML 


it with a charm of fresh life and beauty. Every seed 
and bulb has within it a promise of the Resurrection. 
Every flower is a suggestion, and each unfolding leaf 
an expression of exuberant life, which everywhere 
manifests the divine redundancy. Nature’s ministry 
soothes and heals human infelicities. She fits herself 
into man’s angular spaces; smoothes and rounds out 
his broken and imperfect outlines, and like a grand 
orchestral accompaniment, supports and harmonizes 
his uncertain operations. 


“ To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 


What responsive soul can witness the splendor of 
a glorious sunset without being lifted out of the lower 
self, and inspired by its unearthly richness? Who 
can study the masses of fleecy cloud-form, piled like 
Alps upon Alps, refulgent with the rays of the setting 
orb, and not feel a suggestion of the power by which 
the Sun of righteousness illumines the mists and fogs 
of man’s deeper nature? 

The purity of Nature appeals to all that is pure in 
humanity. She softens her angles, repairs her rents, 
carpets her bare spaces, covers her excrescences, and 
sweetens all taint and corruptions. She embroiders 
her rocks with mosses and lichens, and her running 
brooks are crystalline in their purity until they are 
made turbid by man’s artifice. Her chemistries 
rectify all decay, and transmute and sanctify all de- 
formity. Her many voices in a diapason of praise 
are forever rendering tribute to their Author, and 
thereby interpreting His love and beneficence to the 
children of men. His constancy is typified by every 
blossoming rose, and every violet of the wood teaches 
a lesson of childlike trust and faith. The hills and 
mountains are symbols of His strength and majesty 
He is the substance of all things. 

“In Thee enfolded, gathered, comprehended, 
As holds the sea her waves—Thou hold’st us all.” 
—Henry Wood, in God’s Image in Man. 
+ + 
SAY A KIND WORD. 
As you jog along life’s road, 
Joys and sorrows you will find ; 
But there’s one thing I would have 
Each and all to bear in mind— 
It will sweeten your own way, 
It may save some brother-man, 
It is this, and only this: 
“ Say a kind word when you can.” 


It may not be yours to give 
Wealth to those who needy are— 
Just as sweet a place is filled 
By the daisy as the star. 
Time and strength you may not have 
In your life’s allotted span 
For great things—but yet you may 
“Say a kind word when you can.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SCALLOPS. 


The only portion of these handsome bivalves that 
is edible is the adductor muscle, which closes the shell 
and corresponds tothe “hard part” in the oyster, 
often miscalled the “‘eye”’; the rest of the animal, 
being very soft, is called the rim by the fishermen. 
The scallop abounds in nice varieties on the coast of 
Maine, and the little village of New Suffolk, on Great 
Peconic Bay, which divides the eastern end of Long 
Island into two long peninsulars, lives mainly from 
the scallop fisheries, which begin in September and 
end about May 1, and are only interfered with by the 
freezing of the bay or by floating ice, for the hardy 
fishermen seldom mind the weather unless a gale 
should interfere with the management of the boats, 
which are small sloops of five to fifteen tons burden 


and are managed by two men—one at the tiller and: 


the other at the dredges. They use from one to six 
dredges, according to the size of the boat. The 
scallop fleet of New Suffolk comprises twenty-six 
boats, and some few others of a smaller class occa- 
sionally join in the work. About seventy men do the 
catching and carting, while twenty men, thirty women 
and eighty children open and prepare the catch for 
market; and as the population of the place is only 
275, it may be truly said that all—grocer, postmaster 
and stage driver—live from the catching of scallops. 
Children stop on their way home from school and 
open a few quarts, and mothers often rock the cradle 
with one foot while standing on the other at work in 
the shops. 

Greenport, Sag Harbor and other places on Long 
Island do much in this line of work, and tons of scal- 
lops come to New York from Rhode Island and other 
waters east of New York. 

The dredge is similar to that used for oysters, con- 
sisting of an iron frame about three feet long by half 
as high, to which the bag is fastened ; the latter, hold- 
ing a bushel anda half, is made of chain where it 
drags the bottom, and of twine on the top portion. 
The dredges are used in from three to thirty feet of 
water from the, windward side of the boat, with a 
length of line varying with the depth and also with 
the speed, the line being shortened when the wind is 
light, to prevent anchoring the boat, and if the wind 
is very light the number of dredges must be lessened. 


After sailing acertain distance the dredges are brought 
in one by one and dumped on the culling board, where 
the contents are assorted ; the small crabs are thrown 
overboard, the winkles and starfish thrown one side 
for fertilizers, and the scallops shoveled into the hold. 
Thirty bushels a day is a fair catch for a boat, while 
fifty bushels is considered to be a good day’s work. 

Two other species are found on our Atlantic coast, 
both rare south of Cape Cod, one of which is common 
on the coast of Maine, is extensively fished for, and 
is very large. The species now under consideration 
is rare north of Cape Cod and extends as far south 
as the Gulf of Mexico. ° In summer it is found among 
the eel grass, where it breeds, and in the autumn 
comes into the shallow water to feed. It moves by 
swimming in a dancing manner by suddenly closing 
its shells and ejecting the water and then taking in 
more. This is a beautiful sight in an aquarium, 
where they dance about like castanets played by an 
invisible hand. They are often seen in great schools, 
moving along, and when the tide is with them the; 
sometimes go half a mile before dropping to the 
bottom. The scallop can see quite well, being fur- 
nished with a row of thirty or more beautiful blue 
eyes in the outer edge of the mantle of each side, tie 
eyes increasing in number with the growth of the 
animal. This mantle is the “rim” of the fisherman, 
and with the gills and a very flabby stomach, is about 
all of the scallop, except the great adductor muscle 
before mentioned. This muscle leaves no mark in 
the shells, such as is seen in the shells of the oyster 
and quahaug or hard clam. The shells of the scallop 
are unequal, the lower one being more convex and 
lighter in color than the other, and in opening them 
the dark side is held uppermost by a right-handed 
man because it brings the “meat,” which is not in 
the center, in the proper place for speedy work; a 
left-handed person, of course, requires the deep, white 
side up. The openers, or “shuckers,” as they would 
be called in Baltimore and the South, stand in a row 
in front of the benches and drop the shells through a 
hole in the barrel, toss the meats in a square box 
holding two quarts, and the rims into another place, 
and they become very expert at this in time. 
and women open from fifteen to eighteen gallons a 
day, and children often open three or four gallons 
after school. 

Fried with bacon is the most popular way this mol- 
lusk is served, although it is occasionally broiled or 
stewed, and in New York restaurants the order, “ Fry 
half and half,” is often given, which means oysters 
and scallops, or it is sometimes “ A fry, half scallops,” 
for “a fry” is supposed to mean oysters alone. Itis 
only some forty years since the scallop has been 
known in the markets and became an object of pur 
suit by the fisherman. 

Scallops are generally believed to live but a few 
years, many fishermen limiting them to only two, but 
this is a difficult matter to determine. They spawn 
in May in the bays of Long Island, perhaps in june 
also; the young attach to the eel grass, and in August 
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will measure three-quarters of an inch across the 
shell. The next year they are about the size of an 
American silver dollar, and are too small for the use of 
some persons and for market. They are thrown on the 
beach at Cold Spring Harbor and along the north 
shore of Long Island by the winter winds and freeze 
in great numbers, and a frozen scallop never recovers 
life as some mollusks are said to do. In this harbor 
there is often a good set of scallops on the grass, but 
their weight usually breaks the grass and they are 
drifted out into Long Island Sound to stock other 
grounds, and it is only once in several years that there 
is anything like a scallop crop in harbor, and when 
the season is called good the local demand takes them 
all, and none reach the market.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


PickeD UP IN THE FAmiLty Livinc Room, AFTER THE Pus 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
) THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Club Women and the Home. 

Club women ought to be the best of home makers. 
Every member ought to study household economics 
and so perfect herself in managing a household that 
no one will be able to say, “club life unfits woman 
for home duties.” Every member ought to be in 
touch with the latest scientific teachings in regard to 
food and home equipments, and encourage for the 
table talk of the family facts of interest in regard to 


the food spread before them, rather than fault-finding : 


over the preparation of it. It is surprising how igno- 
rant most people are of things that appear daily on 
their tables. If you disbelieve this statement, inter- 
view the family as to places and methods of produc- 
ing coffee, sugar, tapioca, cornstarch, rice, condensed 
milk, bananas, mandarins, oil, etc., not forgetting the 
habits of fish and oysters.—Our Club Outlook. 


Cellars and Health. 
n towns and in the country alike it is the dark 
corners, the neglected and little-used places in a 
house which most frequently contribute to its un- 
healthfulness, and in ways which are the more in- 
sidious because so often unsuspected. In this re- 
spect the cellars of many houses have much to 
answer for, for as a rule they are dark and damp, 
vith no direct rays from the sun to kill the mephitic 
gases which always seek these low levels, and no 
ventilation to disperse them, even where the cellars 
themselves are not made the repositories of cast-off 
tubbish and vegetable refuse. The warning, there- 
fore, cannot be too often given to look to it that the 
cellar is not neglected. Its ceiling and walls should 
be plastered and whitewashed where possible, to 
seep them dry and clean, and the occupants should 


prevent their cellars from becoming places where 
rubbish may be shot. The floors should be well 
paved or cemented to keep out emanations from the 
soil, and, where practicable, they should be venti- 
lated by keeping open, in dry weather, windows or 
doors communicating with the outside air. They act 
slowly, but none the less surely. Frequently they 
are not noticed at all, although damp and moldy 
cellars have undoubtedly done much to undermine 
the health of many families. This cellar air is taken 
up through the rooms of a house gradually and in 
small doses at a time, produces an upward current 
every time the cellar door is opened, and neglect in 
regard to this matter is sure to entail serious conse- 
quences, because the real reason is so often over- 
looked.—Philadelphia North American. 


Beware the Thin Banana. 


When you are buying bananas never purchase the 
long, thin ones unless you want fruit which will 
pucker your mouth. No matter how well ripened 
these thin bananas may appear to be, they will al- 
ways be found both sour and acrid. This is because 
the bunch which contained them was picked too 
soon. The banana grows fastest at first in length. 
When it has reached its full development in that 
direction, it suddenly*begins to swell, and in a few 
days will double in girth. It is at the end of this 
time that it begins to ripe naturally, and the effort 
of the banana importer is to have the fruit gathered 
at the last possible moment, and yet before the ripen- 
ing has progressed even enough to tinge the bright 
green of the fruit with yellow. A difference of 
twenty-four hours on the trees at this time will make 
a difference in the weight of the fruit of, perhaps, 
twenty-five per cent., and all the difference in its final 
flavor, between a puckery sour and the sweetness and 
smoothness which are characteristic of the ripe fruit. 
To get the bananas to our market in good condition 
requires fast steamers, which must be provided with 
ventilation and other means of keeping the fruit 
from ripening too fast in the hold. Much of the 
finest fruit does ripen in the few days of passage, 
and this is sold to hucksters for street sale-—New 
York Sun. 


Worth Repeating. 

Removing a splinter from a suffering hand may 
not be a nice and pleasant subject, but home surgery 
may sometimes give some one a feeling of heartfelt 
joy. The sufferer who illustrates the matter on this 
occasion was a carpenter. He was working at his 
trade at an institution over which the sisters of the 
Roman Catholic church presided. One day he broke 
off an ugly splinter in his hand and could not get it 
out. He went home at the close cf the day’s work 
feeling no annoyance from the wound, but by the 
next morning the hand was in a serious condition 
and so painful that working was an impossibility. 
On his way to the doctor’s, the carpenter stopped to 
tell the sisters why he must delay his work. “ Let 
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me see what I can do with your hand before you go 
to the doctor,” said one of the sisters. The man de- 
murred. “Yes,” said the sister, with gentle insist- 
ence, “it will do no harm, anyway.” She quickly 
filled within an inch or so of the top a rather wide- 
i:outhed bottle with steaming hot water, and as she 
held it, another sister pressed the inflamed part of 
the injured hand gently down over the opening. 
Such a peculiar sensation! It seemed to the man 
that his whole hand was being drawn with great 
force into the bottle. He would have taken it away, 
but the sister was holding it gently but firmly. Then 
there was a feeling of relief; it seemed as if the in- 
side of that hand had become liquid and was pouring 
its unpleasant contents into the bottle. That was 
almost exactly what was happening, and with the 
liquid went the offending splinter. The hand was 
bathed and bandaged, and the carpenter continued 
his work without further inconvenience.—New York 
Times. 
About Winter Flannels. 


With the “putting on” of winter flannels, the 
annual battle royal for their preservation in their 
natural size begins with the laundress, and “line 
upon line, precept upon precept” becomes the order 
of wash day. Emphasize the fact that the dust 
should always be shaken from flannels before wash- 
ing. Put in a tub of warm suds, to which a table- 
spoonful of borax or two tablespoonfuls of household 
ammonia has been added _ Use the best quality of 
laundry soap, but do not rub directly on the flannels, 
nor the flannels on a board. Never use yellow soap, 
on account of the resin. Squeeze in the hands, 
sousing frequently, and rubbing specially bad spots 
in the hand. Wring lightly, without twisting, into 
another tub of weaker suds, being careful to main- 
tain the same temperature to avoid shrinkage. Rinse 
well and put into a third water, clear, but still of the 
same temperature. If you like a little biuing, it 
may be added to this water. Wring as dry as pos- 
sible without twisting, and dry as quickly as possible 
in the open air, never allowing them to freeze. Be- 
fore quite dry, take in, fold, and roll in a clean cloth, 
and iron soon with a moderately hot iron, depending 
mostly upon a good deal of pressure. For colored 
flannels have fresh warm suds, that no lint may ad- 
here to them. Thus treated, flannels will remain 
soft, elastic, and of normal size. 


About the Finger Nails. 

It has been computed that the average growth of 
the finger nail is one thirty-second of an inch per 
week, or a little more than an inch and a half ina 
year. The growth, however, depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the rate of nutrition, and during periods 
of sickness it is undoubtedly retarded. It is under- 
stood to be faster in summer than in winter, and 
differs for different fingers, being most rapid in the 
middle finger, and, slowest in the thumb and little 
finger. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Griddle Cakes. 


Delicious pancakes are made from two eggs beaten 
light, two cups of sweet milk, a pinch of salt and 
one of sugar, with enough sifted flour beaten into it 
to make a thin, smooth batter. These should be 
fried a crisp brown, and arranged on a plate with 
jam spread between each. They should be served 
hot with thick cream, which is better if whipped. 
This makes a delicious dessert. This same batter 
made a trifle heavier, can be used for apple cakes. 
The apples should be sliced very thin and fine or 
chopped up and mixed with a little sugar in the bat- 
ter. If fried a crisp brown and served with butter 
and sugar they are delicious. Unsweetened app\ 
sauce may also be used. As this is the apple season, 
such cakes are excellent just now. Buttermilk may 
be used instead of sweet milk, but a teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in- a little warm water should lhe 
stirred into the batter just before baking the cakes 
Rich buttermilk makes delicious batter cakes, but 
soda is always necessary to sweeten it. Sour cream 
may also be used in the same way. 

Cornmeal griddle cakes are very good for a change 
And, by the way, it is best to have different kinds of 
cakes every day or the family may tire of them. 
Take two cupfuls of fine cornmeal, one heaping 
tablespoonful of white flour and a pinch of sult. 
Beat one egg up lightly and add two and one-half 
cupfuls of sour cream, milk or buttermilk, into whi 
has been beaten a teaspoonful of baking soda. Mix 
all together and fry in small cakes. Serve with sirup. 
Canned corn in pancakes is very good. Mix a cup- 
ful of canned corn in a batter as for the apple cakes. 
Mash it a little first with a spoon or the potato 
masher. 

For another change use rice. Rice cakes are favor- 
ites with many people. Boil the rice in slightly 
salted water until the grains are full and soft, yet not 
cooked into a mush. Mix it with milk, salt, a pinch 
of sugar and enough flour to hold it together when 
baked. ‘These cakes are necessarily thick, and re 
quire a little longer to bake than the others. Serve 
with jelly, jam or preserves, and if a little cream is 
added so much the better. 

Another time make graham cakes, using two-thirds 
graham and one-third wheat flour. Oatmeal, also, 
makes wholesome and appetizing batter cakes, used 
in the same proportion as graham flour. Sausage 
cakes are liked by many, and should be tried fora 
change. The sausage meat should be very fine, and 
may be cooked or uncooked. It should be thor 
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oughly mixed with the flour. The beaten egg should 
be added to the milk with a. little salt, if the meat is 
unsalted, and all mixed to the consistency of corn- 
meal batter. 

When stale bread accumulates rapidly, it may be 
used for very good pancakes. The bread should be 
slowly dried in the oven until crisp, and then rolled 
fine as possible. Mix two cupfuls of crumbs with a 
pint of milk and soak thoroughly. Add two beaten 
eggs and a pinch of salt and sugar with enough flour 
to hold the ingredients together. If too stiff, more 
milk may be added. Fry in plenty of butter in small 
cakes.—Prairie Farmer. 


Prunes or Plums. 


A host of people who have bought prunes all their 
lives will be surprised to know that there are thirty- 
two distinct varieties of prunes in Europe and 
\merica, and as many more varieties that are classi- 
fied as plums. There is a perennial argument at all 
the conventions of horticulturists as to what are 
prunes and what plums, for the two fruits are very 
closely related members of the same family. While 
there are eleven varieties of prunes in California, the 
rank and file of the orchardists know but four. The 
variety known as the California, or petite prune d’ Agen, 
is by far the most generally grown in this state, and 
forms the bulk of the product sent to the Eastern 
markets in the dried form. It originated in the 
south of France eighty years ago, and was brought 
to California in 1870. In California soil and climate 
the fruit grows larger than in France, and many horti- 
ultural experts used to believe it was an entirely 
new variety of the fruit. The prune d’Agen grows 
is large as a common hen’s egg; it is exactly ovoid, 
its flesh is yellow, tender, and firm, and it is very rich 
in saccharine juice. The silver prune—known to the 
fruit trade as Col’s Golden Drop—is one of the best 
varieties in California for green fruit shipments. It 
originated in Oregon thirty years ago, and grows 
larger than the prune d’Agen, and is therefore not so 
easy to dry as the other varieties. Then there is the 
Bulgarian prune, which originated in Bulgaria many 
years ago. It has grown prolifically in California, 
and it is the largest and most regular bearer of any 
variety of prunes on this coast. It has an unusually 
firm, hard flesh and is a favorite with canners.—Los 
Angeles Correspondence New York Sun. 


Old-Fashioned Molasses. 


“The old-fashioned molasses is rapidly disappear- 
ing as an article of commerce,” said a prominent 
grocer, “and in its place have come a number of 
sirups, which are more costly and by no means as 
satisfactory, especially to the little ones, who delight, 
as we did when we were young, in having ’lasses on 
their bread. Most of the molasses goes into the dis- 
tilleries, where it is made into rum, for which, not- 
withstanding the efforts of our temperance workers, 
the demand is censtantly on the increase, especially 


in the New England states and for export trade. The 
regular drinker of rum will take no other liquor in its 
place if he can helpit. It seems to reach the spot 
more directly than any other dram. The darker 
brown sugars have also disappeared, and they are 
not likely to return, owing to the methods of boiling 
and the manufacture. Granulated sugar is of the 
same composition, as far as saccharine qualities are 
concerned, as loaf, cui loaf cube, and crushed, and 
differs in them only that the crystals do not adhere. 
This is because it is constantly stirred during 
the process of crystallization. The lighter brown 
sugars taste sweeter than the white, for the reason 
that there is some molasses in them. Housekeepers 
have difficulty these days in finding coarse, dark 
sugars, which are always preferred for use in putting 
up sweet pickles, making cakes and similar uses. 
As they cannot get brown sugar any more it may be 
well for them to remember that they can simulate 
brown sugar by adding a teaspoonful of molasses to 
each quarter of a pound of the white granulated 
sugar. This combination does as well in all house- 
hold recipes that call for brown sugar as the article 
itself, and besides it saves them a good deal of hunt- 
ing for brown sugar, which, as said before, has dis- 
appeared from the market.” —American Grocer. 


The Soup Kettle. 


In making stock we are desirous of drawing out 
from the various ingredients and retaining in the 
stock all the nutriment and flavor possible; but when 
once the volatile odors of fowl, vegetable and herb 
have escaped from the saucepan, or other utensil, 
and permeated the house, we cannot bring them 
back again to the soup plate, and all this appetizing 
aroma is lost. So often nothing is left for serving 
but a thin, watery liquid, in appearance gray and 
cloudy from the lime extracted from the bones. First 
of all, then, let us have a soup kettle furnished with 
a tightly-fitting cover. Let this utensil be of agate 
or granite ware, and as nearly free from blemishes as 
possible. For acid, found in all flesh, attacks unpro- 
tected iron, and thus gives an inky color to the soup. 
Scrupulous cleanliness is just as essential in the 
making of a fine-flavored soup as in the making of a 
fine cup of coffee. Both the coffeepot and the soup 
kettle must be scoured frequently, and well aired 
after each use.—Boston Cooking School Magazine. 


An Appetizing Vegetarian Menu. 


Asparagus en Branches. 
Cauliflower Soup. 
Onion Fritters with Parsley Sauce. 
Cabbage en Coquilles. 

Rice Croquettes with Peanut Sauce. 
Mushroom Cutlets with Asparagus Points. 
Boiled Potatoes.- Egg Plant. 
Asparagus au Gratin. 

Spimach Souffles. 

Ices. 
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JAN. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
enter taining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz.e. 
427.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAMS. NO. 1. 


This anagram comprises the names of one hundred 


persons, things, events and places, of which at least one 
Fifty of the 
anagrams are given below, and the remainder-will appear 


will be found in each book of the Bible. 


in the next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. “Search the 
Scriptures” will be a good rule for those to follow who 
may wish to obtain not only a correct solution but much 
Biblical information. 


1. Oh! sour Cate jabbers. 26. Summon Carsy. 
2. Dick even sells cans to 27. Hard name so bother Ilaire. 
Ned G. 28. Sara, go to the maid N. 


. Did E. F. Paul call foriron? 29. Ben won halo for fleet. 

. Rally in golf. 30. Susan I. the table charmer. 
. Rest, sad warning. 31. Ties Bertha’s mouth. 

. Fool Sam can’t cry O.O. 32. Doubter! Mother R. is 


7. Matie E. hates Theo Chat- happy. 
ham. 33. In real hot supper. 
8. Ho! he fees banquet. 34. Thawrope. Shun pillows. 
9. Tied M. sure. 35- Hazel turns rich Amanda. 
1o. Hitimeth, dale of horrid 36. Lo, the text flies. 
bugs. 37- Ai, hand me a cold pansy. 
11. U, sir, get coffee, I ? 38. Please shut the drop, H. H. 
12. Saving then rye food. 39. Sure gray rap. 
13. The noun or month meets. 40. Another slim dog, R. 
14. That eel led Y. C. 41. Don’t eat vile elk food 
15. Joseph had Cannes jam. now. Egg-fed hero. 
16. Easy lane. Rex and Dane 42. Ha! bask on sofa. 
hum. 43. Joe, cram the wide. 
17. Hag in Fan G’s book. 44. Hold pinch north fee. 
18. We men command Nat. 45. Vain to save tiny If. 
1c. Name Helen, Patra. 46. Doze fought rain. 
20. Ahoy! yet lift. 47- Ho! churn less. Hi! chant 
21. I bid allrealize I hate G. T. soft, E. A. 
22. A fork with sand. 48. Pass the shoe of Aunt 
23. R., fetch in the wood. nN. &. 
24. Page had lute. 49. Aha! see the Indian fops. 
25. The summer torrents pass 50. So I buy beds. 
Venhof. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 


First Prize, “ Webster’s International Dictionary,” a work 
that is invaluable in the household, and to the teacher, scholar, 
professional man and self-educator. Goop HOUSEK«EPING 
follows Webster’s International Dictionary in spelling, pro- 
nunciation and definitions. 

Second Prize, A Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible. This is 
a superb Bible, bound in leather, overlapping with red under 
gold edges. 


Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to 
KEFPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on pageix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, February 12, at 6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
425.—WONDERFUL FORMATIONS. 


Were you, reader, one of the contestants in this ana- 
gram? If not, do not let another month pass before you 
join our “Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted”’ circle. 
Any entertainment that brings knowledge to or brightens 
the wits of members in the Homes of the World is worthy 
of hearty appreciation, and for that this department is 
maintained—to stimulate the readers of this magazine to 
make investigations along lines that shall prove both 
pleasure-producing and knowledge-giving. 

While only a few of the contestants to the ‘*‘ Wonderful 
Formations ” anagram, published in the November issue, 
sent in correct lists, the letters accompanying incomplete 
returns; received from our “ quick witted” friends, far 
and near, are sufficient evidence that many pleasant hours 
have been spent, and much instruction derived from the 
investigation of the wonderful things in nature. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

First Prize—* The Standard American Encyclopedia” 
of Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Geography, Statis- 
tics, and General Knowledge, with Thousands of Engrav 
ings, Colored Maps and Charts. This work is prepared 
under the editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath 
LL.D., assisted by a large corps of editors and over one 
hundred writers on special subjects. It comprises eight 
large volumes of nearly 4,000 pages—to Mrs. H. L. Shirer 
1157 Filmore street, Topeka, Kans. 

Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—George Walter Hubbard, 11 Gardiner Street 
Terrace, Worcester, Mass 

Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING—Abraham Taber, 21 Lincoln street, New Bed 
ford, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HOUSE 
KEEPING—Mrs. Howard Boyd, 29 East Main street 
Norristown, Pa. 

Old Man of the Mountain. 
Maelstrom. 

Giants’ Causeway. 

Luray Cvae. 

Niagara Falls. 

Anthony’s Nose. 

Pike’s Peak. 


. Ah moon tune mind aloft. 
. More malts. 

. City wages, U.S. A.—N.A. 
. U vary lace. 

. Alas, frail nag. 

. Sonnets on hay. 

. Keep a skip. 
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8. Ease dad. 
9. File dry oaks. 
10. No mute ant. 
11. O heed stars afar, 
12. B. N. not calm. 
13. Fork grab it coral. 
14. Tom won, sang in hut. 
1s. Safe and cool, Ben R. 
16. Roll tents, Fan. 
17. Yes, lovely mate, I. 
18. Oh, dip arrow pills. 
19. Vinous must vue. 
King was lent. 
. Harm to rent, 
Lird learn a tug. 
23. Five girls slip or darn. 
. Fie! he sold soap and huts. 
. An electric fad soon gangs. 
Ma move match. 
. Caleb and cork. 
Soft men can roll fomy. 
I go: fence rails for bait. 
Samuel C. Basha. 
Ill lays a keen fork. 
H we ate roast dog, then + ot 
fed gay. 
Fan D., honor Congo coal 
trade. 
Loss for eel hash. 
D. glen honor? 
Go rains, pat grass. 
lake large last. 
Stay Ben, earn. 
Our Ea’s fifth galley. 
Sam sat on hut. 
Oh, story columns. 
Sing, ye great. 
U. woke ina glass lard can. 
Few stop to sing on trolly; 
see H. H. 
Ere boys trim horse teeth. 
For an heart’s cheer doth 
Ed get eggs. 
\lantel-piece is a toy. 
L.. used mad brains. 
I arrove at Cigi. 
Pa brags at dress rent. 


Dead Sea. 

Florida Keys. 

Mount Etna. 

Desert of Sahara. 

Mont Blanc. 

Rock of Gibraltar. 

Mount Washington. 

Cedars of Lebanon. 

Trenton Falls. 

Yosemite Valley. 

Whirlpool Rapids. 

Mount Vesuvius. 

Watkins’ Glen. 

Matterhorn. 

Natural Bridge. 

Silver Spring, Florida. 

Palisades of the Hudson, 

Golden Gate, San Francisco. 

Mammoth Cave. 

Balanced Rock. 

Falls of Montmorency. 

Big Trees of California. 

Au Sable Chasm. 

Lakes of Killarney. 

Gateway to the Garden of 
the Gods. 

Grand Canon of the Colo- 
rado. 

Horseshoe Falls. 

Golden Horn. 

Saratoga Springs. 

Great Salt Lake. 

Banyan Trees. 

Old Faithful Geyser. 

Mount Shasta. 

Mount Holy Cross. 

Giant Geyser. 

Sundown Glacier, Alaska. 

Hot Springs of the Yellow- 
stone. 

Three Brothers, Yosemite. 

The Three Graces, Garden of 
the Gods. 

El Capitan, Yosemite. 

Bermuda Islands. 

Victoria Regia. 

Great St. Bernard Pass. 


titled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 


swered this anagram : 


Miss Elsbeth Beggs, Stuyvesant, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. E. Kimball, Chelsea, Mass. 
Mrs. Goldthwaite, Utica, N. Y. 
Louisa M. Woods, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. G. P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 


Ww 


e have enjoyed this anagram immensely, but found num- 


ty and thirty-nine almost too difficult for sclution. 


rica, ¥. 


Mrs. G. 


Piease find enclosed the solutions of the “ Wonderful For- 
mations” anagram. It is great fun, and if I have not wona 
prize this time I hope you will have another contest soon. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 


Mrs. A. E. K. 


I hope my list will be one of the successful ones this time, 
as always before they have been failures. It has been studied 
outin a sick room, and, though not good for my nerves, has 
been a pleasant task. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


M. E. C. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Edited 
by Annie Fields. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 406 pages; $2. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In her brief preface the compiler of this memorial vol- 
ume expresses her conviction that ‘‘the moment has at 
last arrived when the story of Mrs. Stowe’s life can be 
given in full. The cause to which she surrendered herself 
is not forgotten; one by one the figures of those who bore 
a part in the great sacrifice begin to shine like bronze 
after the smelting, and stand, cut in imperishable forms, 
upon the tablets of memory. Therefore it is fitting that 
one who led the vanguard, one who was born, neverthe- 
less to carry neither gun nor bayonet, but to bear upon 
her heart the weight of a great love for suffering men, 
should now herself be known.’’ In this volume a presen- 
tation has been made, not only of the material facts re- 
garding the lifeof Mrs. Stowe, already reasonably familiar 
to an admiring public, but new facts have been gleaned, 
and all are thrown into stronger and clearer relief by the 
light of her correspondence and personal expression. 
Many of her important letters are here for the first time 
given tothe public. Some of these letters will be found 
exceptionally interesting from the reference made to per- 
sons and events which have now passed into history; 
while the work of compilation and editing has been done 
in so pleasant and perfect a manner as to make a volume 
of extreme present interest in its literary construction, as 
well as of permanent value from its subject matter. 


The Story of Jesus Christ. 


THE Story oF Jesus Curist. An Interpretation. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “A Singular Life,” etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, 414 pages, illustrated; $2. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs. Phelps has given to the reading world another and 

a remarkable book. She modestly calls it “an interpreta- 

tion.” In its purpose of presenting in modern and popu- 

lar style the story of the Saviour’s life, it follows many 
similarattempts; but, as has been well said, “the woman’s 
heart has given it added charm.” In the words of one re- 
viewer, whom we are pleased to quote: “The story, as 
Mrs. Ward unfolds it, has many eloquent passages, and is 
especially touched with true poetic insight in dealing with 
critical episodes, and with the experiences of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and that other Mary, who is dealt with, 
not as a subject for the higher criticism, but as a type of 
womanhood. It is not a story that will appeal to the for- 
mal or the scientific mind; but in its intensity of feeling, 
its vivid portrayal of character, the felicity with which it 
seizes upon and expresses noteworthy aspects of Oriental 
life, and above and beyond all its continual emphasis of 
the force and purport of the Spirit of Love, it is sure to 
find appreciation.” And another critic pleasingly re- 
marks: “The genuine beauty of the author’s style and 
the luxuriant poetic imagination with which her whole 
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story is invested, added to her loving skill in handling 
everything mystical, will be sure to gain for the book a 
host of admirers. It is a book that will mean more to 
many a young reader than the fragmentary gospels them- 
selves. The fine reproductions of a score of great sacred 
paintings with which the book is illustrated are in excel- 
lent harmony with the text, and serve nota little to heighten 
the value of the volume.” 


A Manual of Mental Science. 


A MANUAL oF MENTAL SCIENCE, FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS; or, Childhood: Its Character and Culture. By 
Jessie A. Fowler, author of “ The Early Development of 
Our Children,” etc. Tllustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 235 pages; $r. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 


« 


This book, the purpose of which is quite fully outlined 

. by its title, starts with the basis of phrenology, which it 

invokes as an aid to the teacher seeking to master the 

mental problems of infantile life. “To study the brain 

and nervous system, and all that belongs to throbbing 

young humanity,’ says the preface, “and thus become 

able to lead it, teach it, control it, and uplift it, requires 

the sum of human culture, tact, and attainment, to do the 

ae best in this field that is required and possible. The fol- 

2 lowing pages aim to assist those who have this great and 
important work to do, and make the pathway plain.” 


Evangeline. 


EVANGELINE: A Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With illustrations by Violet Oakley and Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Holiday edition; cloth, gilt top, 143 pages, 
8vo; $2.50. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 
This charming edition of an immortal poem is the more 

Kole attractive on account of the Introduction, written by Alice 

ye M. Longfellow, the poet’s daughter, in which she gives 

some interesting reminiscences of her father, who “ was 

a true to the poetic vision, and carried it with him into all 

the details of life.” The book is neatly put up in a strong 
box, and is as well fitted for a token of friendship on any 
other occasion or at any time as at the holidays, for which 
it has been more especially designed. 


ay In Memoriam. 

g In MeMoRIAM. By Alfred Tennyson: With a preface by 
Henry van Dyke; illustrated by Harry Fenn. Cloth, r2mo, 
gilt top, 229 pages. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
This is one of the richest and most charming books of 

theseason. It is printed upon the finest of heavy, surfaced 
paper, giving to the delightful illustrations and the irre- 
proachable letter-press a most attractive setting. In such 
form, Tennyson's greatest poem, with its beauty and dig- 
nity, forms a gift volume that even the most critical could 
not fail to appreciate. The binding is in exceptionally 
fine cloth, with rich designs in gold, and a strong box in- 
closes and protects the volume. 


At the Cross-Roads. 


AT THE Cross ROADs. 

the Highways and Hedges,’ 
’ deckle edges, 425 pages; $1.50 
& Co. 

Gillian, the heroine, waits alone, in the top story of one 
of the houses in the Strand, for the coming of the man she 
loves. She has waited for him seven long years, during 
the larger part of which time he has been in prison. Her 


3y F. F. Montresor, author of “ Into 
> etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top. 
New York: D. Appleton 


love has never faltered, whatever material or social hard- 
ships it may have cost her. It is not till the lovers meet 
that either realizes the full measure of the change which 
these years have wrought in other respects than their love 
for each other. There are complications to be met, ob- 
stacles to be overcome, destiny to be evolved, and all is 
carried out with a power and pathos, with a sweet, strong 
earnestness, which make this an exceptionally attractive 
novel. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows. 

Dorotuy Draycort’s To-Morrows 

end, author of “ Dorothy Draycott’s To- Days,” etc. 
12mo, 383 pages; $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


By Virginia F. Towns- 
Cloth, 


The name of this author is a sufficient assurance of the 
charm, vitality, and virility of the novel which is here 
given to the world of readers. The story is of American 
scenes and people, and the air which breathes from every 
page is that of sweetness and inspiration. For works of 
this class a cordial welcome will always be certain. 


Punctuation. 

PUNCTUATION.’ With Chapters on Hyphenization, Capital 
ization, and Spelling. By F. Horace Teall, author of “ The 
Compounding of English Words,” ete.; department editor 
and critical reader of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Diction 
ary. Cloth, 1r6mo, 193 pages, gilt edges. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 

This is a new and quite comprehensive treatment of : 
subject deeply important to all who have to do with th 
mechanical part of literary construction. Mr. Teall write 
pleasantly, giving his reasons in all cases where departur 
from ordinary usage is recommended, and his book wil 
be found a valuable aid for students, writers, printers an 
proof-readers, as well as all who wish to put their produ 
tions in finished form. 


Appleton's Town and Country Library. 
THE FREEDOM OF HeNRY MEREDYTH. 
author of “* McLeod of the Camerons,” etc. 
257 pages; 50 cents. 


By M. Hamiltor 
No. 230. Paper 


The opening sentences of this novel give the informa 
tion that Mr. Meredyth’s “ freedom ” was that granted | 
a divorce suit, with the usual contributory “ 
It is not an attractive atmosphere in which to open tl 
narrative, nor does it perceptibly clear or brighten as tl! 
story progresses. 


scandals. 


By Maxwell Gray, author 
Paper, 25 


SWEETHEARTS AND FRIENDS. 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. No. 231. 
pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An English story, which inadequately maintains tl 
standard of the author’s former works. 


GILGAL: Stones that Pave the Path to Success. By Mrs 
Calvin Kryder Reifsnider. Cloth, ryo pages. St. Louis: 
The Anna C. Reifsnider Book Company. 

This is a book of maxims, apcthegms, and like ter 
utterances, naturally comprising within its compass many 
sayings worthy of all consideration; though inevitably, in 
so large a collection, there must be a considerable propor- 
tion which do not rise above the commonplace. A few 
from the first chapter will show the quality of the more 
thoughtful: “A good man cannot think evil.” ‘ The 
brave nature never shows itself so grandly as under fire.” 
‘¢ The only true education is to change what is into what 
ought to be.” “Some things it is degrading to sell or buy 
—friendship, honor, or a good opinion.” 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
xchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit Being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goon HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 

r a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 


whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 


numerous that we are obliged t« ne many received, that we should 


e glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 


nterests. Manyof theseapplications com 


edged merit and high position 1n their rest} fields of etiort and 
isefulness. but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
enefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 


ivorablyto those applications on condition ot customary monthly 


notices. To prevent confusion in our Exch Department, the 


sss of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 


ccompany any private address that may be asked for 


INSIDE THE PORTAL. 


We are now inside the portal for the new year— 
1898. The first feast of the new series has been 
spread, and it will be found appetizing and invigor- 


ating. Notice the principal features of the menu. 


The “ Social Graces” continue, and in the present 
number Mrs. Poole gives suggestion, with her usual 
pertinence and conciseness of expression, regarding 
the courtesies of travel, hotel customs and accommo- 
dations, and what to do in unexpected situations. 
Women who are not accustomed to traveling, espe- 


cially, will find the paper of great value. 


The timely story, ‘‘ A Happy Christmas and a Glad 
New Year,” is by Judith Spencer, whose charming 
narratives are too well known to readers of Goon 


HOUSEKEEPING to need commendation. 


Such a practical paper as “ Plain Talks to Mothers” 
is always appropriate, for the great principles of 
motherly care pertain alike to all times and seasons, 
and are new and fresh every year. While the article 
in question was originally prepared for a California 
audience, it will receive equal welcome by the vast 
audience to which it is now given, extending wherever 
the English language is read or spoken. 


from journals of acknowl- 


An important topic for the new year—as it is for 
all years—has treatment by Ruth Hall, another 
favorite contributor, in the first of a series of papers 
on Howto Make Money.” This series will continue 
during the year, and will touch many of the most 
promising avenues open to enterprising women; the 
present number relating to “ Talks and Classes.” 


Josephine Martin Sanford discusses “ Novel Read- 
ing for the Young,” pointing out, in a candid and 
matter-of-fact way some of the dangers of a too free 


indulgence of this most fascinating pursuit. 


Those who are fond of oysters will welcome Sarah 
Harrison Powell’s description of the manner in 
which they are served in Maryland and Virginia, ac- 


companied with a baker’s dozen of valuable recipes. 


Mrs. Boulden’s paper on “ Practical Housekeep- 
ing” deals with the dining room, “in which all 


interest centers.” 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley writes of “Gloves,” a -neces- 
sary and useful article of dress, showing in some de- 
tail how they are made, and how they should be worn 


and cared for. 


Mrs. Martha Bradford Cooke writes of “ House- 


hold Linen,” the worthy houséwife’s honest pride. 


“The Old Brick House,” full of memories of 
childhood and youth, has appreciative treatment by 
Martha Dean. 

Margaret Prescott writes of “Little Foxes,” and 
how they work mischief; but those which she de- 


scribes are domestic in their nature. 


The frontispiece—* When the Bells for Curfew 
Ring,” by Clark W. Bryan—is followed by “ The 
Dawn of the Year,” by William Brunton, and other 
pieces of original verse are: ‘* Hypocrisy,” by Arthur 
E. Smith; “ Encouragement,” by Emily A. Brownell; 
“ Music,” by Edward A. Jenks; “ Winter,” by J. B. 
M. Wright; “Little Women,” by St. George Best; 
“The Old Year and the New,” by Judith Spencer; 
“Teddy's Answer,” by Jane Gray; “Since Mother 
Went,” by Sidney Warren Mase; “The Music of the 
Woods,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ Butter and Bread,” 
by Roy Farrell Greene; “In a Winter Wood,” by 
Edward Wilbur Mason; “ The House of God,” illus- 
trated, by Clark W. Bryan; “ The Water-Drop’s Dis- 
covery,” by Adelbert F. Caldwell; and in “ Mothers 
and Children,” “ Mussentouchit,” by Maude Mor- 
rison Huey. 
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JANUARY, 1898. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department !s in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BrYAN COMPANY, 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


: | 2d or 3d $120.00 | 
One Page per time, $80 00 cover oF Fourth $150.00 


One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
reading or 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00  jjjustration,37 so | Page. 45 00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent 


on 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue 


("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of- the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Srt., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


‘“‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


“IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT's SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 


The pub'ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND, 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the Ameriean 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


HovusEKEEPING is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments: in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and al) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs. Rorer 


“the most famous 
* cook in America” 

recommends and 
uses Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 
exclusively. 


‘‘T am convinced Cleveland's is 
the purest baking powder made, 

and I have adopted it exclusively i) 
in my cooking schools and for a 
daily household use.” ; 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Sharp Pains \ 


Every Movement Causes Suffering— 
Joints Are Stiff—This is Rheumatism 
—How to Cure it, 


Rheumatism is a disease of the blood. Medi- 
cal authorities say so. It 1s caused by lactic 
acid. The way to cure rheumatism promptly 
and permanently is to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which acts directly upon the blood, neutralizing 
the acid and removing the cause of the sharp 
pains, stiff joints and aching muscles peculiar to 
this disease. 


Read This Statement: 


“T was troubled with rheumatism so badly 
that I could not walk. I have been takin 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has cured me, and f 
advise all who are troubled with this disease to 

ive Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial and I 

elieve they will find acure.” Mrs. MITCHELL 
McDermott, Box 521, Southbridge, Mass. 


Hood’s 


Is the best —in fact the One True Blood urifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six for $ 


Hood’ = Pills are the favorite family 


cathartic. Price 25c. 


For Children While Gutting Their Teeth. 


An Old And 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of 
Mothers for their Children While Teething, with 
Perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the 
Gums, Allays all Pain; Cures Wind Colic, and is 
the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
softens the leather and prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 
gives new life to old leather. Best 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 4@& 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. @ 

Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- E 


trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fulfill, in Thy mercy, Lord, the promises of Thy word. 


Fugit Ve Ve rs@. Give us both courage and cheer; give us to feel Thee near— 


That Thou our entreaties hast heard! 


Give us Thy light in our face, Thy tender and comforting grace; 
THE MARCH OF THE YEARS. Make us Thy ministers be, workers together with Thee; 


« 


Do you hear the rhythmic beat 
Of the firm and forward feet 
Of the years? 
White with frost and red with heat, 
Charged with gifts to all they meet 
On desolate wold, in crowded street, 
March the years. 


You may watch them as they go 
Through life’s stages, while they grow 
Into might. 
First is spring’s imperial glow, 
Next the summer's flush and flow, 
Lastly age and winter’s snow, 
And long night. 


Steady, regular their pace, 

Every movement full of grace, 
March the years; 

Yet he runs a breathless race, 

And his forces he must brace, 

Who keeps step by step through space 
With these years. 


They are charged with gifts for man, 

Let him wrest the best who can 
From the mass. 

Shadow, substance, deed, and plan, 

Honor’s gold, dream’s talisman, 

You may seize—but for a span— 


As they pass. 


They can heal your heart, or break ; 
They can mock your thirst, or slake; 
Smiles or tears 
They can give, and you must take; 
Yet they come for love’s own sake, 
And true servants you may make 
Of these years. 


Of their marchings to and fro 
The eternal God doth know; 

He is King. 
Let them come, and Jet them go 
God is in each one, and so 
All is well. Come weal or woe, 

God is King! 

—Marianne Farningham. 


THOUGHTS AT NEW YEAR’S 


A psalm for the happy dead, and tears with the living shed, 
A smile and a word of cheer for those who linger here ; 
And what remains to be said? 


Thou, who omnipotent art, soothe Thou each sorrowful heart, 
Help us with patience to bear the burdens none can share, 
Do Thou never from us depart! 


Strength equal to each hard day, for this we earnestly pray; 
Hope, over doubts to prevail—Lord, let this never fail, 
While our lives at Thy feet we lay. 


Strengthen us, each in our place. 


“ There remaineth a rest ”—of Thy promise this is best. 
O Father of life and love, keep us despair above, 


ilelp us to heed Thy behest. 


At last, though it may be late, Thou in mercy wilt compensate. 
Thou, seeming afar, wilt draw near; we shall know that we are 
to Thee dear. 


Thou canst make us glad of our fate. 
> 
—LBoston Transcript. 


ONLY A YEAR. 


Only a year, but how art thou exalted 

In that remoteness of mysterious death ! 

Nv t words could utter what thy silence saith, 

For oft in fellowship thy words we faulted, 

Vointing how here and there the logic halted, 

But now that God hath hushed the laboring breath, 

Thy silence all thy words interpreteth, 

Serene, majestic silence o’er us vaulted 

As the blue arch of sky. Only a year, 

And thou, who wast familiar, art become 

A name of awe. What ranked as commonplace, 

Mere daily running of the daily race, 

Ts waxen to heroic. Life is dumb 

And waits on Death to make her meanings clear. 
— Katharine Lee Bates. 


TO THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Sirike hands before you part, Old year and New! 
And in this grant of brief immunity, 
No murmur of the woes that did bestrew 
Our wayward past, nor those that are to be; 
We would the errant paths that we have gone 
Were like the views that magic art dissolves 
Into a picture fair to look upon, 
Bright with the beauty of all new resolves. 
Strike hands before you part, Old year and New! 


And tell us where the wandering years did wend; 
Whether this vexing problem has a clue— 
There was beginning as there may be end? 
Where those old days that ever onward went 
Into the void of unknown mystery, 
Bringing no unction of a sweet content, 
Until illusioning had ceased to be? 


Strike hands before you part, Old year and New! 
And to each other give a tithe of grace, 
For all that out of chastened sorrow grew, 
And all the future leaves for us to face: 
May Heaven’s protection hedge our pathway round, 
And thoughts for others be the fruits we strew, 
Till, putting by our own unseen heart-wounds, 
Care for God’s creatures crown the year’s review. 
— Margaret C. Bisland. 
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I’m sick of the city’s sights and sounds, Where the long wet clouds of sea mist, 
Of its busy mart, and noisy din, Like grey ghosts steal up o'er the bar; 
With its long dark streets and high brick walls, And the gleam of the * Light’ o'er the waters 


Where no light or sun comes in. Is like a home-guiding star. 


And | long to go back, as in fancy, With noiseless wings the white gulls, 


I go to my home by the sea, Come sweeping up over the sands: 
For the low soft croon of the waters And the long dark track of sea-wash, 


Are calling ever to me. With its flotsam from other lands, 


Oh, to stand once more in the salt wind. Stretches far out to the channel, 
Where the wild back-breakers comb Where the tide runs swift and strong, 
Through the ragged strands of sea-weed. And the ceaseless chime of the bell-buoy 


When the tides are racing home Swells on the air, jike a song. 


Oh, gulls, with your wild, weird clamor, 
Oh, waters that fret and foam, 
Your voices o’er miles of ocean, 
Are singing and bringing me home. 
—Lallie Sterlingt. 
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